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...IT TEL 


Telephones ring wedding bells and cash 


registers. They get people acquainted. Make 
business run smoother. 

In social life or business, the calls you make 
are only part of the value of the telephone. 
Often the calls you receive are even more 
important. 

A date for Judy for Saturday night. An in- 
vitation to a luncheon for Mother. A neighbor 
inviting Jimmy over for a birthday party. A 


PHONES! 


call for Dad, with good news about a job or a 


*business order. 


So in looking at your telephone bill, be sure 
to count the calls you get as well as those you 
make. Often it means the bill covers about 
twice as much service as you usually figure. 

Day and night, every day in the year, few 
Sone give you so much for so little as the 
telephone. It takes you to people and it brings 
people to you. . 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (A) 


NEW TV SHOW...“TELEPHONE TIME”... with John Nesbitt’s rea! life stories the whole family can enjoy together. 
EVERY SUNDAY OVER CBS... See your loca! newspapers for time and channel 


Opportunity no longer knocks 


the: 
Education- 
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A Science of International Politics? 


By CHARLES D. HOUNSHELL 


A Trend in the Study and Teaching of International Relations 


appraisal, two activities char- 

acteristic of those engaged in a 
new and growing field of learning, are 
conspicuous today in the field of 
international relations. Notable ex- 
amples include the conferences and 
self-surveys sponsored by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace; the discussions held under the 
auspices of the International Studies 
Conference which are reported in 
The University Teaching of Inter- 
national Relations edited by Geoffrey 
L. Goodwin; the conferences spon- 
sored by the Council on Foreign 
Relations out of which came The 
Study of International Relations in 
American Colleges and Universities by 
Grayson Kirk; and the articles and 
notes in the quarterly journal World 
Politics. 

The first courses in international 
relations were offered less than fifty 
years ago, but today virtually all 
colleges have courses while some uni- 


versities have an almost bewildering 
array of schools, departments, insti- 
tutes, centers, projects, and com- 
mittees for the study of international 
affairs. During this brief span of 
time there have been decided shifts 
of emphasis in the study and teaching 
of international relations. The empha- 
sis on international co-operation has 
tended to give way to an emphasis on 
power and conflict. The emphasis 
on law has tended to give way to an 
emphasis on politics. The reformist 
overtones are giving way to scientific 
aspirations. 

As scholars have become cognizant 
of the great variety and complexity 
of the factors that condition inter- 
national politics, they have become 
increasingly aware of the inadequacies 
of the existing approaches to its 
study. Consequently there is a seri- 
ous searching for unifying concepts 
and for frames of reference that 
encompass these diverse factors. 

One of the dominant trends emerg- 
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ing from this searching is the view of 
international politics as a system of 
action; international politics is seen as 
the action, reaction, and interaction 
among states. Thus the study of 
international politics is the study of 
that behavior of states which has 
consequences for other states. The 
object of such study is the discovery 
of the factors which determine or 
condition such behavior. The dis- 
covery of these factors—the isolation 
of the relevant variables—would pre- 
sumably be a step in the direction of 
the establishment of a science of 
international politics. At this point, 
limited low-level prediction of state 
action and the consequences of such 
action might be possible. Approach- 
ing the study of international politics 
through the systematic study of the 
determinants of state behavior is 
sometimes referred to as foreign- 
policy analysis. 

Since the action of a state is in 
reality the action of certain indi- 
viduals acting in the name of the 
state, the attempt to discover the 
determinants of state behavior be- 
comes involved in the wider attempt 
to discover the determinants of human 
behavior. Thus the foreign-policy 
analyst is concerned with the tech- 
niques and findings of the behavioral 
sciences. 

Within this approach to the study 
of international politics through 
foreign-policy analysis there are at 
least two focuses of emphasis: first, 
there is the focus on the “setting” 
of the actor—the factors that limit 
the range of effective choice open to 
those who act on behalf of the state; 
second, there is the focus on the 
actor—those who act on behalf of 
the state—and on the process by 
which a decision is made. 
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The first focus may be illustrated 
by the work of Harold Sprout of 
Princeton University who is elaborat- 
ing a concept of state capability as a 
tool of foreign-policy analysis.' He 
defines capability as the polic y maker’s 
range of effective choice, which can 
be expressed in terms of the conditions 
that set limits to the area within 
which choices are capable of transla- 
tion into action that achieves the 
ends in view. Thus far, only a 
tentative formulation has been made 
of some of the factors (such as 
geography, military power, industrial 
capacity, state of technology, and so 
on) which would have to be taken 
into account in the complex task of 
constructing an analytical model for 
the analysis of state capability. It 
is hoped, however, that such a model 
might be useful both as a means of 
suggesting hypotheses concerning 
international politics and as a tool 
for specific policy-planning operations. 
Mr. Sprout properly cautions that at 
this stage it would be desirable if 
experimentation with such models be 
regarded as basic exploratory research 
rather than as work specifically oriented 
toward practical policy purposes. 

The second focus may be illustrated 
by the work of Richard Snyder, now 
of Northwestern University and 
formerly of Princeton, who is develop- 
ing a frame of reference for the study 
of international politics that centers 
around the concept of “decision 
making.””? The basic determinants of 
the action of a state decisional unit 
are seen as spheres of competence, 

‘Mr. Sprout has not as yet published a system- 
atic treatment of his concept. The statements 
made here are based on his lectures at Princeton 
University. 

2See R. C. Snyder, H. W. Bruck, and Burton 
Sapin, Decision-Making as an Approach to the 


Study of International Politics. Foreign Policy 
Analysis Series No. 3, Princeton University, 1954. 


‘ 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


communication and information, and 
motivation, It is hoped that by 
establishing re}ationships among these 
three basic determinants of action 
in a decision-making system a con- 
tribution will be made to the develop- 
ment of a theoretical system. Such 
a system should permit the generation 
of hypotheses which could be tested 
and perhaps eventually make possible 
“limited low-level predictions.” 

Either the setting or the decision- 
making focus becomes a way of 
studying the entire field of inter- 
national politics viewed as the 
phenomenon of action-reaction-inter- 
action among states. Each approach 
tends to encompass the other. The 
first may be used either to explain a 
decision on the basis of the decision 
maker’s perception of the setting or 
to judge the decision on the basis of 
the observer’s perception of the set- 
ting. On the other hand, the 
decision-making focus is used only 
to explain the decision maker’s choice; 
setting is significant only as it is 
perceived by the decision maker. A 
scholar using the decision-making 
focus is not concerned with the 
objective reality of the setting or the 
rationality of the decision maker; he 
is not concerned with rendering judg- 
ment on the decision maker’s per- 
ception of the situation. 


HE tendency to view the study 

of international politics in terms 
of foreign-policy analysis is evident in 
much of the empirical research being 
done in this field. Case studies are 
being made of past foreign-policy 
decisions, and “problem papers” are 
being prepared for anticipated foreign- 
policy decision situations. Such 
studies may be undertaken for a 
variety of reasons, but their function 
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in the development of a science of 
international politics is to test meth- 
ods of analysis or to test hypotheses. 

In the case study an attempt is 
made to determine how and why a 
particular decision was made. Such 
questions as the following may be 
asked: How did those involved in 
making the decision view the prob- 
lem? Why did they view it in that 
way? What did they see as the 
alternative? Why was one course 
of action chosen in preference to 
other possible courses of action? 
What réle was played by the several 
individuals or organs of government 
sharing responsibility for the decision? 
What réle was played by other 
individuals and pressure groups? 

In the problem paper an attempt 
is made to identify, and to sug- 
gest the interrelationship among, 
the factors—geographic, demographic, 
political, economic, social, military, 
and so on—that must be taken into 
consideration in the making of a 
decision in an anticipated situation 
and hence that limit the feasible 
alternatives. 

Instead of dealing with all aspects 
of a particular decision or problem 
situation, a researcher might deal 
with one facet of a number of deci- 
sions or situations. Within the 
decision-making focus one might study 
the réle of Congress, of a particular 
group of congressmen, of civilian 
pressure groups, or of the military in 
foreign-policy making; or one might 
study the importance of such concepts 
as “feedback,” communi- 
cations, or personality in the decision- 
making process. Within the setting 
focus, one might concentrate on the 
extent to which the geographic, 
demographic, political, economic, or 
military factor limits the range of 
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choice open to those making foreign 
policy. 

As previously suggested, foreign- 
policy analysis involves the utilization 
of the techniques and findings of a 
number of academic disciplines. The 
methods and results of the work of 
geographers, demographers, econo- 
mists, political scientists, sociologists, 
and historians must be used in the 
attempt to understand the setting as 
a limitation on the action of the 
foreign-policy decision maker. Simi- 
larly, the techniques and findings of 
the psychologists and scholars in 
other fields concerned with the 
behavior of man must be utilized in 
the attempt to understand the 
behavior of man as a foreign-policy 
decision maker. Since few scholars 
have adequate training in more than 
one discipline, and practically none 
have such training in all the relevant 


disciplines, research teams seem to be 
necessary. 

Thus, the tendency to emphasize 
foreign-policy analysis in the study 
of international politics has been 
paralleled by the rise of the use of 


group research teams. Examples of 
group research organizations con- 
cerned with foreign-policy analysis 
include the Center of International 
Studies and the Foreign Policy Analy- 
sis Project at Princeton, the Center 
for International Studies at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the 
Brookings Institution, and others. 
One of the principal projects of the 
Center of International Studies is an 
analysis of the planning and negotia- 
tion of the Japanese peace settlement 
and its relation to the security of the 
Pacific area. The Center at M. I. T. 
has undertaken a study of communi- 
cations and foreign-policy making. 
The Brookings Institution publishes 
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an annual volume entitled “Major 
Problems ‘of U. S. Foreign Policy.” 


HE trend toward an emphasis 

on methodology and on foreign- 
policy analysis in the study of inter- 
national politics is also evident in its 
teaching. Courses setting forth frames 
of reference and methods for 
the study of international politics are 
offered at many universities. In the 
Politics Department at Princeton, for 
example, there is a graduate course 
on the decision-making focus and one 
on capability analysis as approaches 
to the study of international politics. 
In the Woodrow Wilson School there 
is a graduate course in which a three- 
man team presents some of the 
methods developed by political sci- 
entists, by economists, and by sociol- 
ogists that are available for the 
foreign-policy analyst. 

An emphasis on foreign-policy 
analysis is evident in the teaching 
program of a number of universities. 
The late Nicholas J. Spykman of Yale 
introduced at that university the 
study of the factors conditioning 
the foreign policies of states (he was 
especially interested in the geographic 
factor) as a focus for teaching inter- 
national relations. At Harvard, the 
core of the curriculum for all first- 
year students in the graduate 
international-affairs program is “a 
half-course dealing with the analysis 
of selected contemporary international 
problems and the factors entering 
into the formation of foreign policy.” 
At least one view at Columbia is that 
some notion of how foreign policy is 
formed is a safeguard against half- 
baked theories of international rela- 
tions; and the basic course in inter- 
national relations there concentrates 
on the extent to which the “givens,” 
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moving from the more inflexible ones 
like geography to the more flexible 
ones like public opinion, can be 
manipulated in the making of foreign 
policy. The courses in international 
politics at Princeton naturally reflect 
the views of Mr. Sprout and Mr. 
Snyder. 

Current teaching techniques in the 
field of international politics reflect 
the emphasis on foreign-policy analysis 
in that they include an increased use 
of the problem or case approach and 
of the simulated group policy-making 
process. The problem method in the 
teaching of international politics fre- 
— involves choosing a difficult 
oreign-policy situation facing the 
United States and attempting to 
analyze all the factors that are 
relevant to the making of a decision 
concerning the matter. The purpose 
is to demonstrate the complexity of 


foreign-policy decisions and to accus- 
tom the student to thinking of the 
wide range of factors that must be 


considered in such decisions. Some- 
times a case study is made of a 
historical decision, the purpose being 
to demonstrate the factors that pre- 
sumably did go into the making of a 
foreign-policy decision. 

Sometimes the class is organized 
as a body charged with formulating 
a policy paper on a specified problem. 
The procedure may be somewhat as 
follows: a problem of United States 
foreign policy is presented by the 
instructor who assigns certain basic 
material to be read by all members of 
the class; after this material has been 
read and discussed, each member of 
the class, except for the person 
designated as chairman, prepares a 
working paper on some specified 
aspect of the problem; the chairman, 
on the basis of the working papers and 
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the class discussions of those papers, 
prepares a policy paper which in turn 
must be discussed and agreed upon 
by the group. The “conference 
course” of the Princeton Woodrow 
Wilson School is a carefully organized 
and highly successful example of the 
use of this technique on the under- 
graduate level; and the technique 
is also used in the second semester of 
the core course in international affairs 
on the graduate level. While this 
device is a special feature of the 
Woodrow Wilson School, which pur- 
ports to prepare men for policy- 
making positions, it is widely used in 
other liberal-arts curriculums. 

The use of mock United Nations 
sessions might possibly be thought of 
as an attempt to simulate the decision- 
making process on the international 
level, but this is perhaps more appro- 
priately an attempt to simulate the 
negotiation stage rather than the 
policy-forming stage and seems to 
be characterized by an emphasis on 
role playing. 

The trend in the teaching of inter- 
national relations outlined here does 
not seem to have occasioned many 
significant changes in the administra- 
tive organization of colleges and 
universities.’ Some institutions have 
a separate department of international 
relations, and some have a program 
in international relations under the 
direction of an interdisciplinary com- 
mittee; but in most colleges and 
universities the international-relations 
program is still a part of the political- 
science program. The trend in the 
study and teaching of international 


relations outlined here is clearly an 


emphasis on international politics and 


*The development of area programs is not being 
dealt with in this paper. See Wendell C. Bennett, 
Area Studies in American Universities published by 
the Social Science Research Council in 1961. 
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would seem to make the association 
of politica! science and international 
relations even closer, particularly in 
view of some of the developments in 
political science represented by the 
works of Bentley, Truman, Lasswell, 
Easton, and others. 


HERE is much of value in the 

development outlined here. A 
generally accepted comprehensive 
frame of reference for the study of 
international politics which system- 
atically defines the field and estab- 
lishes categories for its analysis is 
lacking. Only when this need has 
been met can the work of the many 
scholars in the field be correlated and 
a body of verifiable knowledge be 
accumulated. The tendency to view 
international politics in terms of 


interacting foreign policies, and thus 
the study of international politics as 


the study of foreign policies, is a 
proper reaction to the former over- 
emphasis on international law and 
organization. In order to understand 
the behavior of states, it is necessary 
to look behind the facade of the 
state to those persons who act in the 
name of the state. The effort to deal 
systematically with all the factors 
affecting foreign-policy decisions is a 
needed corrective to impromptu 
generalizations and to single factor 
analyses; and it contributes to a 
realization of the complexity of the 
factors that do in reality influence 
and condition the action of states. 
The problem method of teaching 
might enable students to understand 
that the solution of foreign-policy 
problems is not a simple matter. 

A few caveats are in order. Frames 
of reference and categories for han- 
dling data must not become Pro- 
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crustean beds. There is a tendency 
for scholars to see only those data 
which are consistent with their 
system, and sometimes they seem to 
question the value of any work that 
is not within their frame of reference. 
Students of international politics 
should assume a more scientific 
posture, but the nature of their 
subject imposes limitations on the- 
extent to which it can be treated 
scientifically. It is doubtful, for 
example, if the most significant data 
in the study of international politics 
are subject to quantitative analysis. 
Foreign-policy analysis is not as yet 
a science in the sense of possessing 
predictive dependability, if indeed 
such is either possible or desirable. 
While methodology is important, it 
must not become an end. There is a 
danger in concentrating on ways of 
looking at the phenomena of inter- 
national politics to the exclusion of 
looking at the phenomena themselves. 
Many of the key terms currently 
used in the study of international 
politics lack precision. The develop- 
ment of a specialized vocabulary or 
jargon, however, may lead those who 
develop it to think that they have 
learned something new when they 
have renamed a known phenomenon. 
Also, for a while at least, the new 
terms may hinder communication 
even among specialists in the field. 
In short, in our effort to gain a 
clearer understanding of the realities 
of international politics by adopting 
a more scientific posture, we must 
guard against becoming so engrossed 
with our own verbal abstractions that 
we can no longer see the real world of 
men and nations, the understanding 
of whose behavior is one of the crucial 


problems of our time. 
(Vol. XXVII, No. 6] 


Cherchez les Differences 


By A. T. BRUGGER anp B. H. ATKINSON 


Counseling Foreign Students with Empathy 


EARLY thirty-five thousand 

foreign students attended 

American universities and 
colleges during the past years. No 
Jonger a “display piece,” the foreign 
student has become an integral part 
of the campus, much as cashmere 
sweaters, white buck shoes, and the 
sports car. 

A great deal has been written on 
the counseling and advising of the 
foreign student, and most of these 
articles deal primarily with . the 
orientation period. Blegen, Chen, 
Graham and Zwingman, and Linton, 
to mention but a few, have written 
thoughtfully about this subject. Their 
sound advice has been well heeded. 
There is now hardly a campus ‘n the 
United States which does not have 
some orientation for the foreign stu- 
dent or for the visiting scholar from 
abroad when first he arrives. 

While orientation is widespread, it 
is not uniformly effective or beneficial. 
Much of it appears to be simply the 
extension of one professed American 
purpose for student exchange: an 
avenue to better international under- 
standing. This attitude is in part a 
consequence of the naive belief that 
bringing people together is, by itself, 
sufficient for the promotion of better 
understanding. The goal of the 
foreign student, however, is usually 
technical and academic proficiency. 


Orientation based on improving inter- 
national relations often leaves him — 
somewhat bewildered if not lost. 

Moreover, massive orientation—the 
usual eight-hour tour interspersed by 
meetings, speeches, lunch, and coffee 
breaks—may be a reinforcement of 
the cultural shock which many foreign 
students suffer. The foreign student, 
faced not only with the task of 
adjusting himself to the college com- 
munity, but also with the problem of 
readjusting his preconceived image of 
the college community to reality, may 
have a thoroughly confusing experi- 
ence. The emphasis on differences, 
the lack of gradual transition, the 
totally unfamiliar surroundings—all 
these have a cumulative effect. 

Nor has the presumption of equal 
need and level of orientation for all 
foreign students ever been substan- 
tiated. Noone assumes, for example, 
that all native sophomore or junior 
students need be uniformly oriented. 
We recognize automatically that they 
come from diverse environments; they 
plan to study unlike subjects; and, 
of course, their goals, aspirations, and 
motivations are varied. Why, then, 
should the label “foreign” become a 
characteristic any more than “sopho- 
more” or “junior”? Indeed, these 
students, coming from a less stereo- 
typed society, with its own relatively 
unique problems, are likely to be more 
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individualistic than their American 
counterparts. And, surprising as it 
may seem, a majority of foreign 
students in one early study did not 
consider orientation of great impor- 
tance or value. 

Perhaps the most damaging effect 
of orientation, however, is the vacuum 
of the post-orientation period. The 
intensive hosting and touring sud- 
denly end. Unable to make his own 
personal contacts and friends in so 
short a time, the student now finds 
himself alone. An undigestible mass 
of material confronts him. Like the 
galloping Western hero he can but 
say, ‘‘Where’d they go?” and set out 
on his own. There is no one to say, 


“They went that-a-way.” 


ASS orientation, then, does not 
meet all or even many indi- 
vidual problems. In fact it may 
create and intensify problems of 
adjustment. Clearly there is a need 
for both a gradual and diversified 
orientation. The mass approach can 
be successfully discarded in favor of 
individual sessions if the visitors’ 
records are thoroughly studied prior 
to arrival. Many will try to go it 
alone—a slow process to be sure but 
they may proceed at a safe pace. 
Short individual sessions can help. 
Certainly, with a few foreign students, 
rapport will be difficult; more time 
will be taken by their problems, but 
it is questionable whether mass 
orientation would be at all compre- 
hensible to them. Nor is individual 
orientation itself a panacea; many 
problems can be solved only in the 
context of individual counseling. 
Unfortunately, when dealing with 
the foreign student, we cannot simply 
send him to a counselor. Many 
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foreign students have no concept 
either of the function of the counselor 
or of the counseling process. Not 
having been “counseled,” “advised,” 
or “what have you” throughout their 
schooling—perhaps not even having 
a synonym in their native tongue 
for counseling—they have no counsel- 
ing consciousness as it were. The 
counselor has, for many of them, no 
réle, and therefore no professional 
status. For example, sometimes a 
male foreign student coming from a 
traditionally rigid patriarchal society 
is thoughtlessly referred to a female 
counselor. Or conversely the stu- 
dent may develop an emotional 
attachment to the counselor. The 
dissolution of such a_ relationship 
is not routine as with most American 
students; a complete rejection pattern 
may easily be a consequence. 

It should be mentioned here that 
when the authors refer to counselors 
or counseling, the reference is in the 
context of the definition of Hahn and 
MacLean, that is, that counseling 
“is a process which takes place in a 
one-to-one relationship between an 
individual troubled by problems with 
which he cannot cope alone and a 
professional worker whose training 
and experience have qualified him to 
help others reach solutions to various 
types of personal difficulties.” 

But even in cases where this 
definition is met, the success of the 
counseling will depend to a consider- 
able extent upon the expectation set 
of the student. Just what does the 
student expect from the counselor, 
or for that matter what does he 
expect from his experience at the 
university? The counselor must in 


1General Clinical Counseling. 1st ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950, pp. 3~4- 
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all cases ask himself these questions. 
The school situation as such may be 
a frustrating experience to this stu- 
dent. Accustomed to the unstruc- 
tured European university, he may 
suddenly face a terrifying complex of 
course requirements—some just a bit 
ludicrous to the stranger. Or the 
visitor from the Far East, imbued 
with the tradition of the sensei, may 
be assigned to a quiz section led by 
a first-year graduate student—a 
startling novelty. It is really the 
counselor who needs to change his 
frame of reference to meet these 
problems adequately. He must be- 


come more familiar with the expecta- 
tions of the foreign student from a 
particular country, class, or culture. 
Moreover, many problems which are 
presented by the foreign student are 
not really culturally induced, but are 
merely precipitated by the differences 


in culture; and they may have their 
origins and causes in the student’s 
own country. The concept of nor- 
malcy, itself culturally defined, cannot 
be uncritically applied to the foreign 
student. The literature abounds with 
studies of the differences in cultural 
patterns; sexual behavior, aggression- 
submission patterns, attitudes, and 
values—perfectly normal in one cul- 
ture—may erroneously be classified 
as aberrant in another. Orientation 
for the counselor in the foreign- 
student program may be more impor- 
tant than orientation for the students! 

Keeping in mind that the foreign 
student, by virtue of being a foreign 
student, has shown considerable initia- 
tive in breaking away from the home- 
country pattern, we certainly cannot 
rely on behavior norms as our only 
criterion. Basic concepts, value judg- 
ments, attitudes, and even emotions 
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may be culturally determined, and 
these should be accepted rather than 
censured, understood rather than 
changed. 

The fine research now being done 
in allied fields, notably anthropology 
and sociology, is invaluable to the 
counselor but is often not fully 
utilized. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sct- 
ences for September, 1954, is but one 
example of what is being done in the 
social sciences toward a better under- 
standing of the foreign student. It 
seems that effective counseling may 
not be so much a matter of the 
student getting to know the United 
States or the particular university 
better, as it is a matter of our becom- 
ing increasingly more aware of, and 
conversant with, the student’s culture, 
and with his own individual problems, 
goals, and aspirations. Assuming that 
the counselor does take advantage of 
all available materials, there still 
remain many technical problems. 
Distinctly, there is a lack of any valid 
basis for psychometric evaluation. 
Standardized-test instruments at best 
fit certain~strata of the population 
and were never meant to be applied 
to products of foreign cultures. The 
value of projective devices, such as 
the Rohrschach, will vary widely 
from culture to culture and race to 
race. 

Furthermore, communication with 
the foreign student can be most 
difficult. The language problem is 
obvious; more subtle is the filter of 
language, that is, values and cultur- 
ally determined concepts. Lambert 
and Bressler have explored this sensi- 
tive area complex. They point out 
that seemingly innocuous verbal refer- 
ences may infringe on certain sensitive 
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areas in which the visitor perceives 
hostility. A facile remark on the 
part of the counselor, or a_ well- 
meaning phrase, may be insulting to 
the foreign student and may effec- 
tively preclude the establishment of 
any rapport. The semantic barrier is 
equally difficult to perceive. Verbal 
patterns, ordinarily very revealing, 
may only have been learned and may 
serve no diagnostic purpose. Gram- 
matical structure, phrases such as 
“everybody does,” “I think,” ‘most 
people do”—usually telltale signs 
when used with any regularity—may 
be only transliteration or lack of 
language skill. Nonverbal cues are a 
dangerous maze. A shrug of the 
shoulder, a shaking of the head, an 
unpremeditated gesture—all these 
may be blocking rather than en- 
couraging. 


HERE always comes the inevi- 


table question, For what are 
we counseling? If we are trying to 
help the student to adjust, to conform 


with the set pattern of American -. 


culture, we are doing him a disservice. 
We are introducing a break with his 
native social environment, the one 
remaining bond that may give the 
foreign student security, and in its 
place we are creating a cultural 
DP—not completely acceptable to 
American culture yet unable to read- 
just to his homeland. 

To advise the study of philosophy, 
on the basis of nonapplicable tests, 
for a student who has been expressly 
sent to study irrigation is neither 
professionally defensible nor of any 
help to the student. To reflect the 
current state of American industry or 
the American job market in our 
advice to a student who will shortly 
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be returning to Nigeria or Burma is 

inane. We must counsel him in 

terms of his own culture or not 
counsel him at all. 

Briefly, then, the points made by 
the authors might be considered as a 
check list for at least one aspect of the 
program of the adviser of foreign 
students: 

Avoid massive orientation, or if local 
pressures require it, see that there is 
an adequate follow-up. 

Provide in your procedure or system, if 
at all possible, for adequate time for 
prior study of individual records. 

Remain aware always of the necessity 
for flexibility in individual counseling 
procedure and the necessity for fre- 
quent change in your frame of refer- 
ence. What is your counselee’s expec- 
tation set? 

Train your staff and yourself for immedi- 
ate recognition of at least the more 
common differences. 

Be alert constantly to possible misinter- 
pretations in communication, espe- 
cially with idiom or in gesture. 

Take advantage of the research of those 
departments primarily concerned with 
this area—especially sociology and 
anthropology. 

If one can accept the concept thus 

presented, it would appear that the 

counselor, then, has little choice but 
to slight adjustment to conditions, 
in favor of adjustment to processes. 

Here is an area in which legitimately 

the counselor may deal primarily 

with the personality almost to 
the exclusion of the environment. 

The time may be out of joint but the 

counselor should be chary of setting 

it right.? 

"Grateful acknowledgement is due to C. H. 
Prator, Foreign Student Adviser, UCLA, and 
M. E. Hahn, Dean of Students, UCLA, for their- 


criticisms and suggestions. A special debt in this 
regard is owed D. W. Palmer, Counseling Center, 
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The Military Instructor’s 
Role in Guidance 


By M. A. FONTANELLA 


An Interpretation of the Responsibility of the R.O.T.C. Officer 


HAT are the implications of 

guidance methods and trends 

for those of us who are 
engaged in the various educational 
programs of the United States Air 
Force? Our mission is to prepare 
college students, aviation cadets, and 
other candidates for active réles in 
the military service, but our students 
look to us for guidance not only in 
military areas but in personal ones as 
well. Often a student has ‘“‘wasted”’ 
your time with a purely personal 
problem. If you are on a college 
campus, you may have wondered 
why the R.O.T.C, cadet did not take 
his problem to a civilian counselor. 
If you are in a service school, why did 
the student come to you, an in- 
structor? Have you not considered 
that you are singularly honored in his 
choice? The student’s immediate 
prospect after graduation is active 
military service. Of course he looks 
upon the Air Force officer as the 
person who can best understand his 
problem. 

If we are to deal with our students 
effectively, we need to know some- 
thing about how counseling is prac- 
ticed in schools and colleges. Today, 
counseling is becoming the responsi- 
bility of all faculty members, rather 
than the function of a special group 


of specialists hired by the dean to 
administer to the nonacademic needs 
of students. The two contrasting 
approaches have been named con- 
veniently the “counselor centered” 
and the “teacher centered.”” In the 
former, the specialists are employed 
to do all the counseling; in the latter, 
teacher counselors get their inspira- 
tion from a_ professional counselor 
who acts as a co-ordinator of all 
guidance activities in the school. The 
professional counselor in the teacher- 
centered program has the dual duty 
of inspiring the teaching staff to do 
the necessary first echelon counseling 
and of personally counseling those 
cases that the teacher is not equipped 
to cope with. It should be pointed 
out at the outset that teachers can 
function only as generalists in this 
additional duty they take on; they 
are effective as counselors to the 
extent that they can recognize pat- 
terns of maladjustments indi- 
viduals, in which case they make 
referrals to the specialist, or to the 
full-time professional counselor. 
Many writers refer to all non- 
instructional activities in a school as 
“student personnel services’ and 
even use the terms “personnel 
services” and “guidance” inter- 
changeably; but while the keynote 
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of all personnel services is service to 
the student, it might be preferable, in 
order to avoid semantic debate, for us 
to consider guidance as one of the 
major services under student per- 
sonnel services.' Granted that educa- 
tion, as a broad concept, cannot be 
divorced from any of the activities 
we designate by the word “ guidance,” 
still guidance can be discussed as a 
separate concept, in as much as its 
techniques in practice at least are 
different from those of education. 
Guidance is the process of helping 
people accomplish certain ends. Its 
purpose, as stated by one writer, is 
“to promote the growth of the 
individual in self-direction.”? Rather 
than identify guidance wholly with 

education, t it would be wiser 
to consider guidance as a co-ordinator 
of purely educational outcomes. 
Certainly it would be confusing to say 
that guidance and education are the 
same thing, for then the school would 
function only in teaching us how to 
live a full life without giving us the 
large body of subject-matter needed 
to solve the increasing problems of 
modern living. We hear of educa- 
tional, vocational, social, recreational, 
and health guidance, but despite the 
variations, underlying them all is 
Frank Parson’s dictum that “it is 
better to select a vocation than to 
simply hunt for a job and that no 
one should attempt to select a voca- 
tion without first making an honest 
and comprehensive self-analysis.’’ 
His contribution was in the emphasis 
given to helping people select the 
right job, as opposed to the mere 


‘For a discussion of the emphases placed on these 
terms ae ee authors, the reader is referred to 
Principles of Guidance, by A. J. Jones (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, NC.,1951, Pp. 69-100). 

*Tbid., p. 71. 

*Splaver, S. Opportunities in Vocational Guidance. 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1949, p. 13. 
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dissemination of vocational informa- 
tion or getting them jobs. 

Whatever the fields in guidance 
may be, we who are engaged in 
teaching or working with young 
people will be called upon to give 
guidance. And since we may not 
always be in a position to call for 
help from a specialist, we may have 
to function in everything from voca- 
tional to health guidance. As officers 
in the United States Air Force, we 
should feel constrained to perform 
the function effectively, both as an 
obligation to the students assigned to 
us and as our contribution to the 
mission to which we are dedicated in 
the development of the Air Force. 
It may be that many of the guidance 
practices are just common sense. It 
may also be that a good deal of the 
success one enjoys in guidance work 
stems from his own ideally suited 
personality. But these two attributes 
are not always enough. There is a 
danger that unless we are fully aware 
of the ways in which individuals 
differ in reacting to changes in the 
environment we may be doing more 
harm than good in our attempts to 
help others. A few extra skills are 
needed which presuppose some train- 
ing in biology, psychology, and 
related fields. But even without this 
technical preparation we can learn 
enough of the how and why of guid- 
ance, in our réle of “generalist,” so 
that if we cannot help a person we 
will at least not harm him. Our réle 
should be that of a mature person who 
can hold a conversation with a 
student that will result in some kind 
of change, either in his behavior or his 
environment, that ultimately benefits 
both the student and the Air Force. 
We must be alert to certain manifesta- 
tions that indicate consistent diffi- 
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culties in a student, the danger signs 
that point out problems beyond our 
abilities to understand and deal with. 
These are the problems we refer to 
the more competent counselor, the 
full-time guidance worker. 


ITH the purpose of guidance 

understood, what are the ways 
in which we apply direction? The 
methods of implementing a guidance 
program are several. Jones cate- 
gorizes the methods conveniently as 
clinical treatment, group guidance, 
and counseling.‘ The clinical method 
is for the specialist. The group 


guidance also requires special train- 
ing; here the individual in need of 
adjustment is helped by participation 
or role playing in a group of his peers. 
Therefore, the method left to us as 
instructors is the third one, which we 
may better call individual counseling. 


Guidance, as a general term, includes 
all the things that can be done to aid 
persons in need of adjustment, while 
individual counseling narrows the 
effort down to helping a_ specific 
individual in his immediate problem. 

On the assumption that people 
cannot change their behavior until 
they first understand themselves, 
what are the things we can do to 
help individuals understand them- 
selves? Our first task is to help the 
individual obtain facts about himself. 
Major tools in accomplishing this 
task are tests and observations. If 
test scores are available, we can 
interpret test results to the student 
in terms of norm percentiles or 
stanines. Testing, however, is basi- 
cally an evaluative process, and the 
counselor is essentially not an evalua- 
tor or judge. If tests are interpreted 
to the student, it is important to 

‘Op. cit., p. 87. 
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guard against the error of predicting 
for the individual rather than the 
group. It should be made clear that 
tests (as indeed all statistical data) 
indicate trends. There is the danger 
that the counselor might foist his 
opinion or prediction on the counselee 
who, perhaps already insecure, will 
accept the recommendation as the 
only solution to his problem. In this 
case, very little if any counseling is 
effected, for the individual is no closer 
to understanding himself in terms of 
self-direction, nor will he be any more 
effective in taking the initiative to 
solve other problems that may arise. 
The tool listed as observation is not 
always applicable in individual coun- 
seling. It is a method primarily 
pertinent to vocational counseling, 
wherein the counselee is permitted 
to get an over-all view of the field of 
work in which he wishes to engage; 
but there is an opportunity to use this 
method in the Air Force when the 
adjustment difficulty concerns a stu- 
dent’s fear or preoccupation with the 
military specialty he will have to 
undertake after graduation. The 
second task in our attempt to help 
the individual understand himself so 
that he may assume responsibilities 
in his environment is to interpret past 
experiences and present attitudes. In 
a school situation, we can do this by 
examining his past achievements and 
shortcomings, as measured by tests, 
scores On examinations, past school 
marks, records of previous counseling 
interviews, sociometric evaluations 
which may indicate personal diffi- 
culties that his peers detect, and other 
such approaches. By the student’s 
self-analysis in the interview and by 
the counselor’s observation of his 
overt behavior, a picture of the 
student’s personality can be obtained. 
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Our third task is to give the individual 
an opportunity to verbalize his feel- 
ings and investigate self-attitudes. 
If he can talk aloud about his con- 
flicting feelings and attitudes, the 
conflicts may interfere less in his 
perception of himself in his environ- 
ment. Understanding what his con- 
flicts are will enable him to cope with 
them. 

The three tasks are approached in 
different ways, depending primarily 
upon the personality of the counselor 
himself and upon the particular need 
of the student. Two persons may 
have the same problem but may 
present different reasons for its being 
a problem. Hence, the nature of the 
problem should not be the chief 
concern of the counselor: the thing 
to get at is the reason why the student 
cannot solve his own problem. Two 
students may come to you with the 
same problem; for example, not being 
able to decide whether to remain in 
the R.O.T.C. program. Do you 
immediately try to tell them what 
advantages and disadvantages there 
are in the Air Force career, or do you 
first try to find out why they have 
difficulty in making the decision? You 
may discover that one has a fear of 
flying, while the other wants to go 
immediately on to professional post- 
graduate studies. Although super- 
ficially the problem is the same, these 
students need different kinds of 
counseling. What are the reasons 
why people cannot solve their own 
problems? Why do they have to be 
counseled? Psychologists stress the 
conflicts that arise in individuals as a 
result of cultural, interpersonal, and 
intrapersonal pressures. Blocking of 
goal-achievements can be traced to 
membership in a racial or minority 
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group, an overbearing parent, or a 
disability in the person himself. If 
the individual has turned to serious 
neurotic devices to solve these con- 
flicts, then the case is for the specialist 
and not for us. However, the serious- 
ness of the maladjustment must be 
considered. The fact that an indi- 
vidual overcomes his frustrations by 
aggressive behavior or by otherwise 
ignoring the source of his difficulties 
need not be of special concern. This 
might be termed an “adjustment to 
his maladjustment”; here, preventive 
counseling by the teacher counselor is 
indicated. It is only when such 
maladjustments present a uniform 
and prolonged pattern that we must 
realize the individual is ready to meet 
the specialist. In most of the cases 
which we as teachers will encounter, 
however, we will find that the student 
seeks counseling because he simply 
lacks information or skill in meeting 
certain environmental demands or 
because he has never learned to be 
independent in making decisions. 


HE counseling process is realized 

in the interview, the face-to-face 
relationship between the person in 
need and the person who can help. 
Not all interviews are for the purpose 
of counseling in the strict sense, that 
is, helping an individual adjust him- 
self to his environment or helping him 
to change his environment. Inter- 
views are often arranged for the 
purpose of giving or obtaining infor- 
mation, or for making evaluations 
and diagnoses. The latter purpose is 
proper to the vocational or job- 
placement interview. Closely related 
to the manner in which the interview 
is accomplished are the two general 
approaches to counseling—the direc- 
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tive and the non-directive. The termi- 
nology is somewhat confusing and has 
led, in guidance circles, to a directive- 
nondirective controversy. The reader 
will find a clear account of the 
theories underlying the two points of 
view in Strang’s Counseling Techniques 
in Colleges and Universities.© The 
basic difference between the two 
methods of counseling is that the 
directivist begins the counseling 
process by first finding out what kind 
of a person the counselee is. He does 
this by using test scores, cumulative 
records, and finally by interviewing; 
in the interview, he asks questions 
concerning the student’s involvement 
in the problem. He is now in a 
position to make an evaluation or 
judgment, which he offers to the 
student as a possible solution to the 
problem. The nondirectivist, on the 


other hand, does not believe that a 
judgment or evaluation on his part 


should enter into the process. He 
believes that the person in need can 
be helped to make his own evaluation 
or judgment. Accordingly, he takes 
the client at face value, avoiding the 
danger of forming an opinion based 
on past records; if an opinion cannot 
be avoided, he is careful not to voice 
it during the interview. 

The larger part of this discussion 
is devoted to the nondirectivist point 
of view, since this is the newer trend 
in guidance work. The nondirectivist 
approach stresses that the counselor 
is sensitive to the feelings of the 
counselee and that his main rdéle is 
to help the counselee clarify his 
confused feelings for himself. The 
counselor strives for a permissive 
atmosphere in which the counselee 
does not have to “defend himself 

*New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949, Chap. v. 
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against himself.” He makes no inter- 
pretations; he neither praises nor 
blames. He tries to get the counselee 
to verbalize about his conflicts, so 
that the counselee may realize what 
the conflicts are. The counselor 
reflects on what the counselee is 
saying, then restates it; but he does 
not just repeat the original words of 
the counselee. Rather, he reflects 
the feelings of the counselee in a 
clarified way. At this point, the 
counselee may by insight discover 
why he feels as he does. The rationale 
is that, in rephrasing his statements 
with clarity, the counselor gains 
rapport with the counselee. He indi- 
cates to the counselee that he under- 
stands and accepts his feelings, and 
by so doing he may relieve him of 
guilt about his emotions. One impor- 
tant factor in this technique is that 
the counselor does not become 
involved emotionally with the prob- 
lem. Being detached but warm in 
the relationship thus established, the 
counselor can better see the point of 
conflict. Sometimes the person seek- 
ing help is conscious of his problem 
but masks it with innocuous state- 
ments. Although he has come to the 
counselor for help, he may be reluctant 
to admit what he thinks the problem 
is until he is sure the counselor is not 
involved emotionally with him. Or, 
more important, he may resist until 
he is sure the counselor is not going 
to judge him. In nondirective coun- 
seling, the permissive atmosphere, 
the rapport, and the need felt by the 
counselee will help overcome this type 
of reluctance. Perhaps the name for 
this approach to counseling might 
better be termed “indirect,” rather 
than “nondirect,” for there is a 
direction. A basic principle is that 
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the counselee makes his own decision 
after he is skillfully led to realize and 
clarify his problem. The nondirective 
approach is beginning to take hold 
in guidance work, both vocational 
and personal. The supporting think- 
ing is easily recognized in vocational 
guidance: namely, that the vocation a 
person chooses is an expression of the 
type of person one wants to be; and 
that, until the person himself realizes 
what kind of a person he wants to be 
and what his limitations are, he 
cannot be told or cannot himself 
choose the vocation most suitable 
for him. 

What do you do when a student 
comes to you for advice toward the 
end of the senior year, with the 
problem of not knowing whether he 
should continue in the R.O.T.C. 
program? How can you define the 
problem? Let us say he is a pre- 
medical student physically qualified 
for pilot training. Here is a student 
who has completed almost four years 
of R.O.T.C. work, and you are 
surprised, if not indignant, that he is 
thinking of leaving the program. 
You know nothing about his problem. 
You therefore let him talk. He may 
tell you of his plans for a career in 
medicine. He has fair assurance that 
he will be accepted by the medical 
school of his choice, but he feels 
somehow committed to the Air Force 
because of his four years in the 
program. If there is a lag in his 
verbalizing, any comment relative to 
his plans may be productive. ‘‘ Medi- 
cine is a wonderful profession; getting 
into medical school these days is a 
feat to be proud of” might be your 
comment. He may talk a good deal 
about his professional future. Sooner 
or later, he may make a reference to 
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the incompatability of flying and a 
civilian medical practice, and by a 
clarifying statement (which he verifies 
in a subsequent statement to you) 
you realize that he is not interested 
in a career in aviation. You might 
discard the réle of the strict non- 
directivist at this point and ask him 
point-blank why he volunteered for 
the R.O.T.C. program in the first 
place. More often than not, he will 
tell you he volunteered back in 1951 
to avoid the draft and to make it 
possible for him to complete his 
pre-medical work. This is an honest 
and realistic answer. If we assume 
that an energetic and successful pro- 
gram for promoting pilot training has 
been accomplished in your unit, how 
do you react to this student? Do 
you become a directivist at this 
point and tell of the advantages of an 
Air Force commission, and so try to 
win him back to the Air Force? Or 
do you use a less direct approach and 
ask him how he feels about serving 
two or three years in the Air Force 
before going to medical school? It 
may be immediately evident that he 
has already made up his mind to 
leave the program, and he may 
verbalize some of his fears about losing 
interest or being distracted from his 
purpose by contacts he may make in 
the service. Suppose his attitude 
remains unchanged when you tell 
him that, if he completes the R.O.T.C. 
program and gains a commission, he 
will be granted a deferment by reason 
of his acceptance by a medical school. 
You may begin to feel by this time 
that he is a poor risk for the service, 
especially if he were to carry his 
attitude into flying school. Finally, 
the question, “What do you think 
will be the best course for you to 
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follow?” may elicit the response that 
he was prepared to give even before 
coming to you for advice. Losing 
the man may be a blow to your pride 
as an Air Force officer, but, on further 
reflection, you may conclude that 
the service will gain by not taking a 
half-spirited member into its fighting 
team. But suppose you are over- 
bearing and, by brunt of forceful 
personality, convince him it is his 
duty to the nation to continue in the 
program. Would you take upon 
yourself the responsibility of a flying 
school mishap, involving a life and 
an aircraft, which well might result 
from a student’s desultory attitude 
in flying school? 

On the other hand, suppose that a 
student indicates to you that he 
wants to go to flying school but is 
fearful of his chances of success in 


flying. Perhaps he fears the hazards 


in flying. Here a direct approach 


might be advisable. You could give 
him information on the low number 
of aircraft accidents, on the success of 
other students with similar back- 
grounds, and on other phases of the 
flying program. Of course, it would 
not be out of order to explore his fears 
a bit before you give him too much 
information. His difficulty may have 
a more intricate background than 
lack of information, in which case he 
should be referred to the psychologist 
or psychiatrist. Or suppose that a 
student is perplexed by the technical 
aspects of flying. He feels he lacks 
the competency to master the vast 
amount of technical background that 
is required in flying. Here again all 
that may be needed to allay the 
student’s fear and indecision is infor- 
mation about the flying training 
curriculum which takes into account 
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the fact that not all trainees have 
technical backgrounds. 


HE approach you use depends 

upon your personality, the per- 
sonality of the counselee, and upon 
the problem. As in other endeavors, 
you will usually find that a com- 
promise offers the desired approach. 
It is a mistake to say that one method 
is better than the other; emphasis on 
one or the other may be better for a 
given individual. The effective coun- 
selor understands the rationale of 
both and applies them when required. 
If you choose the direct approach, as 
you may have to with a counselee 
who does not verbalize easily, it does 
not necessarily mean you will force 
an opinion on the counselee. You 
may point out the advantages and 
disadvantages of a course of action; 
the counselee makes the decision, If 
you choose the nondirect approach, 
again the desired outcome is that the 
counselee makes his own decision. 
In any case, if it is evident that you 
cannot help the student, do not feel 
that a referral to a more competent 
counselor is a sign of your inability 
to counsel. As teachers, we should 
realize and admit that we have 
limitations in the field of guidance and 
counseling and that our primary 
function in this area is that of 
generalist, not specialist. Whether 
we succeed in helping the student or 
not, the contact or interview should 
always be terminated in a friendly 
and hopeful atmosphere so as to leave 
the door open for a return visit. 

To be successful in this important 
work, in which a man’s life may 
be influenced for better or worse, we 
must be careful always to preserve 

[Continued on page 349) 


Administrative-Faculty Relation- 
ships in Colleges and Universities 


By RICHARD H. SULLIVAN 


A Report to the Carnegie Corporation of New York 


N November 20, 1953, under 
the title “Sentinels and 

Stewards,” Judge Charles E. 
Wyzanski, Jr., addressed a joint 
meeting of the governing boards of 
Harvard and Yale. In reviewing the 
case for the retention of faculty 
members who had been charged in 
Congressional committee hearings 
with misconduct outside the class- 
room, he made some lucid and pene- 
trating observations: 


I agree that the university stands on a 
footing different from any other institu- 
tion. Sometimes this difference has been 
crystallized in the nebulous phrase “aca- 
demic freedom.” But that phrase lacks 
a precision which fully reveals its implica- 
tions. A university is the historical 
consequence of the mediaeval studium 
generale—a self-generated guild of stu- 
dents or of masters accepting as grounds 
for entrance or dismissal only criteria 
relevant to the performance of scholarly 
duties. The men who become full mem- 
bers of the faculty are not in substance 
our employees. They are not our agents. 
They are not our representatives. They 
are a fellowship of independent scholars 
answerable to us only for academic 
integrity. 

We undertake the responsibility for 
handling infractions of university codes 
occurring within the times and places 


where our certificate operates. On these 
matters we possess the best available 
evidence, we have familiar canons to 
apply, and we have established processes 
of judgment and punishment. 

What faculty members do outside 
their posts, we should leave to outside 
authority. This is the teaching of 
Bologna, of Paris, of Oxford, of Cam- 
bridge, and I fervently hope of American 
universities. 

But I hear someone object that the 
American university, unlike the European 
university, is a social as well as an 
intellectual community, a parent as well 
as a teacher, a club as well as a guild. 
And we are told that we have the right 
to exclude those who are not like our- 
selves, and others who embarrass us by 
their manners, or their lack of patriotism, 
or their low concept of civic duty, or 
their philosophies, or their effect on our 
financial supporters, or the hostility they 
arouse toward our institution and our- 
selves. If the trouble-makers are persons 
we would not have as partners, why must 
we have them as associates incurring 
liabilities at our expense? 

To this the answer lies in the basic 
noble conception of a university. It is 
not and must not become an aggregation 
of like-minded people all behaving accord- 
ing to approved convention. It is the 
temple of the open-minded. And so long 
as in his instruction, his scholarship, his 
relations with his associates and juniors 
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a teacher maintains candor, and truth 
as he sees it, he may not be required to 
pass any other test. Veritas is his shield 
and defender. 

If we allow ourselves to emphasize 
our immediate concern, and to assuage, 
as we suppose, the imperative demands of 
our society, or to seek protection of those 
who are young, it is my prediction that, 
in the long run, we shall not preserve but 
rather undermine our interest, our na- 
tional safety, and the character of our 
students, the three considerations which 
we allege as the basis for any summary 
action we take. For students and socie- 
ties alike grow by their power to deal 
candidly with ideas of every kind without 
fright or suppression. Openness is the 
climate for intellectual advance. Ex- 
posure is the road to maturity of char- 
acter. Thorough examination and cross- 
examination are the best techniques as 
yet devised for uncovering false doctrine 
as well as false witness.' 


No sensible consideration of rela- 
tionships between the faculty mem- 
bers and the administration in a 
college or university can ignore the 
place of the governing board, the 
issues of academic freedom and tenure, 
and the historical and current views 
of the nature of a faculty. In Judge 
Wyzanski’s remarks these three phases 
of the problem come together. In 
addition, he touches by inference 
upon the importance of orderly pro- 
cesses and procedures and upon the 
openness of climate or atmosphere as 
requirements of order and freedom 
for- educational attainment and the 
advancement of knowledge. Pro- 
cedure and atmosphere also condition, 
and are consequences of, relationships 
between the faculty and the adminis- 
tration. Another, although not the 


"Harvard Alumni Bulletin, (January 23, 
1954), PP- 316-17. 
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least, crucial factor in such relation- 
ships is the place of the administrator, 
his powers and duties, his own view 
of the institution, and the faculty 
view of his privileges and responsi- 
bilities. Largely an American crea- 
tion, he was unknown in the studium 
generale, and his position in the 
English or European university is 
even today far different from what it 
is in America. Indeed, both the 
governing board and the president 
are modern grafts on that much more 
ancient arbor vitae, the faculty. 

In early 1954, during the course of 
visits to a number of American 
colleges and universities, I tried to 
learn something about the patterns of 
administrative-faculty relationships. 
What has determined them? To 
what extent are they historical and 
evolutionary? In what ways is 
change possible or indeed necessary 
because of current personalities or 
philosophies? Is each set of patterns 
peculiar to a given institution, or are 
there common elements in all or many 
colleges? As my conversations and 
reading proceeded, the number of 
contributing and controlling factors 
multiplied several times, and I was 
left at last with a diffuse and almost 
unmanageable set of reflections and 
impressions. I venture to select some 
of these and set them down, not with 
any thought that they are conclusive, 
but only with the hope that they may 
be suggestive. The long quotation 


and my comment on it perhaps 
illustrate that few if any simple 
statements on this general topic can 
be long defended. Nevertheless, the 
discussion here may outline at least 
some of the more important condi- 
tions that must be taken into account. 
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HE eighteen colleges and uni- 

versities that I was able to visit 
included only institutions of high 
quality, as judged by current reputa- 
tions.? They included private liberal- 
arts colleges, private universities, two 
colleges or institutes with a special 
mission—one in engineering and sci- 
ence and one in education—and state 
universities. In addition I discussed 
my questions with a number of 
officers of national associations and 
with administrators from a variety of 
other institutions that I could not 
visit. Perhaps my general impres- 
sions would have been tempered 
somewhat if I had restricted myself 
to a larger number of institutions of 
one type. In any case, the over- 


whelming impression was of the 
almost endless diversity of our col- 
leges and universities with respect to 


purpose, history and traditions, 
dominant tone on the campus, the 
emphases in the curriculums; the 
personalities of the key individuals in 
administrative offices and the class- 
room; the attitudes and interests of 
students, parents, and alumni; finan- 
cial structure and capabilities; and 
the degree and manner of control 
exercised by legislatures, trustees, 
presidents, deans, and faculty senates 
and committees. Where power re- 
sides, where silent or active vetoes are 
exercised, where initiative can occur, 
and similar questions are necessarily 
conditioned by these and other factors. 

In the face of such diversity it is 
therefore easy to believe that an 
overriding requirement for the under- 
standing of relationships in a given 
institution is to analyze and absorb 


"The lists of colleges and universities visited 
of meetings of national organizations attended, and 
of individuals interviewed are given at the end of 
this article (see page 326). 
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as much knowledge as possible of that 
institution itself. Transplanting a 
method, a procedure, or a point of 
view as a plant directly from some 
foreign soil where it has flourished 
may or may not be possible. The 
chances are that such transplantings 
will need some special nourishment, 
or unusual protection from new condi- 
tions of wind and sun, before they 
are firmly rooted and growing. 
Consider for example, two institu- 
tions in the same city. Each has 
practiced for some time the use of 
committees, drawn in part from its 
governing boards, to visit the several 
departments. In both, the procedure 
has established a useful channel of 
communication. In both, it affords 
a chance for some members of the 
governing boards to meet and hear 
the ideas of some members of the 
faculty. In both, it has on occasion 
resulted in recommendations for 
rather profound and sweeping changes; 
some have been adopted, some 
accepted with modifications, and some 
rejected. In both, the chairman and 
the faculty members of the depart- 
ment take a leading part in planning 
the committee’s visits and investiga- 
tions. In both, the visiting com- 
mittees, for the most part, include 
specialists in the departmental field 
drawn from outside the institution 
and its boards, and the committees 
take their responsibilities seriously. 
Nevertheless, in the two institu- 
tions the place and purpose of the 
committees are vitally different. In 
one, the appropriate dean and usually 
the president sit through the com- 
mittee’s deliberations. This serves 
the additional purpose of bringing 
together, for consideration of the 
department’s problems and potential, 
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representatives of four different, con- 
cerned elements—the governing board, 
the administration, the faculty, and 
professional experts in the same field. 
It militates strongly, however, against 
the possibility of a full and frank 
airing of the departmental faculty’s 
views of the administration’s short- 
comings. In the other case, this is 
almost the main purpose of the 
committee structure, and it is ex- 
pected that quite often the committee 
members will become strong pro- 
ponents for the department’s aspira- 
tions when opposed to those of the 
administration. In the former case, 
there is a single governing board. In 
the latter, there is a dual system, and 
the committee members are drawn 
from that board which has only the 
power of veto. (Members of the 


other board have vast powers and 
must be exceedingly careful to avoid 


being partisans of any faculty member 
or group.) Direct relations between 
the departmental faculty and the 
visiting committees are therefore 
much more possible without the fear 
of creating misunderstandings and 
intrigues among faculty, administra- 
tion, and trustees. In short, the one 
system can be useful, on balance, in 
x one institution; it would hold the 
seeds of possible ruin for the other. 
Examples of the differences between 
almost every pair of colleges and 
universities can be multiplied end- 
lessly. They result in the strong 
caution that the validity of any 
generalization, any given application 
of an administrative practice, any 
plan for a faculty’s organization and 
structure should be studied in the 
setting of the single institution and 
of the surrounding and controlling 
conditions of its environment. 


gil 
ESPITE current charges of 


radicalism and unhealthy hetero- 
doxy against our colleges, many 
observers have commented upon the 
conservative influence of such institu- 
tions and of their faculties. To 
choose but one example, the Declara- 
tion of Principles by the Association 
of American University Professors in 
1915 described the university as ‘‘an 
intellectual experiment station” and 
then added: 


. . « Not less is it a distinctive duty of the 
university to be the conservator of all 
genuine elements of value in the past 
thought and life of mankind which are 
not in the fashion of the moment. 
Though it need not be the “home of 
beaten causes,” the university is, indeed, 
likely always to exercise a certain form 
of conservative influence. For by its 
nature it is committed to the principle 
that knowledge should precede action, 
to the caution (by no means synonymous 
with intellectual timidity) which is an 
essential part of the scientific method, to 
a sense of the complexity of social 
problems, to the practice of taking long 
views into the future, and to a reasonable 
regard for the teachings of experience.* 


Such conservative influence is 
directed inward as well, and on the 
whole the essential purposes and 
manner of operation of a university 
change gradually and slowly.* It is 
more to the point here to record a 
strong impression that the conserva- 
tive nature of an_ institution is 
ordinarily reinforced as the faculty 
takes on more powers in_ policy 
determination and execution. Author- 


** General Report of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure,” Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, 1 
(December, 1915), p. 32. 

‘It is, i think, no real contradiction to note 
their unusual powers of adjustment during such 
crises as the “ veterans’ bulge” or the fact that 
building spurts occur from time to time. 
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ity is, if not loosely diffused, at least 
shared under these conditions, and it 
is inevitable that a decision can be 
made more quickly by one man 
than by many. This is not to say 
that one procedure is better or worse 
than the other at any given time. I 
saw examples of both kinds. It is 
rather to say that heavy faculty 
participation, in policy making, in 
administration, in the conduct of 
personnel policies and practices, will 
act as a brake against sudden change 
in a high proportion of all possible 
cases, 

Furthermore, such participation is 
more likely than not to support the 
continuation of a trend, whether that 
be a steady improvement and forward 
movement or a backing downhill. 
This too seems inevitable in a high 
proportion of cases, One area in 
which it is most difficult to strike a 
reasonable balance between adminis- 
trative and faculty control is in the 
selection, retention, and promotion of 
faculty personnel. I heard eloquent 
testimony on all sides of this problem; 
I think the most general conclusions 
were these two. A strong depart- 
ment will attract and will approve 
the selection of strong new additions, 
and a weak department will continue 
equally in its ways, when the faculty 
judgments are in the saddle; an 
improving department will continue 
on its course, and one that is slipping 
only gains momentum. Equally diffi- 
cult, however, is the converse, for an 
administration’s selections may cover 
just as wide a range of variation; for 
our immediate purpose here, there is 
not the same continuation of a 
status quo or of a trend, for weaklings 
may be chosen for hitherto strong 
areas or a backsliding group may have 
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its course arrested, in some cases 
dramatically. 

However conservative the values 
of the over-all college contribution, 
one would be mistaken in overlooking 
the fact that these human institutions 
are dynamic and changing. The col- 
leges will not “stay put.” An evalua- 
tion of almost any aspect of one 
midwestern college in the mid-thirties 
and again in the mid-forties would 
have shown radical changes. The 
changes in the past ten years, how- 
ever, have been minor and unimpor- 
tant by comparison. In another 
institution the situation is almost 
the reverse. One must keep the view 
that these are human institutions, 
almost intensely so. Growth in the 
competence, perspective, or under- 
standing of one dean and of one 
senior faculty member, or deteriora- 
tion in either, will exert its influence. 
So will an increase in the ability of 
the average student, a decision to 
give up football, abolishing of frater- 
nity chapters that retain an Aryan 
code, or a change in the proportions 
of men and women enrolled as 
students. 

Moreover, the departments will not 
“stay put.” A close friend in one 
institution has convinced me, for 
example, that his department has 
moved far in six years. Objective 
evidence, too, supports his contention: 
it has moved from being among the 
least respected to being perhaps the 
most outstanding one in its field in 
the whole country. I am certain that 
many aspects of the relationships 
between the faculty members of that 
department and the university admin- 
istration have been modified in the 
same short period. I am even more 
certain of it since a new president and 
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a new corps of assistants have been 
appointed, in this instance, within 
that period. 

In short, one must exercise restraint 
in describing any given institution 
and what seems to be prevailing 
within it over any long period of 
time, for it may or may not be 
standing still, and the particular 
harness one selects may continue to 
fit the animal, choke it to death, or 
sag loosely around its shrunken frame. 
One further caution regarding time 
is that there is a considerable lag 
between what is occurring within an 
institution and what the general 
public or even a well-informed indi- 
vidual outsider believes to be taking 
place. In the last few years, one 
college has for the first time received 
national publicity, both good and 
bad, but all attesting to its intel- 
lectual vigor and its stress upon the 
individual student. The  college’s 
senior faculty members are convinced, 
quite rightly I think, that the same 
type and quality of education have 
been in effect there for a quarter of a 
century. The public’s information 
and the educational reputation of the 
college have lagged almost as long. 


T ONE college I enjoyed meeting 
a visiting foreign lecturer who 
had been in residence there for one 
semester. In the spring, after my 
visits were ended, he stopped in my 
office before returning to his own 
country. He asked what I had 
learned and, answering his own ques- 
tion, then said, “Didn’t you find that 
the faculty members Aate the admin- 
istration?” 
I replied that his conclusion was 
too simple and, on the whole, falla- 
cious. I had started with one 
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assumption, for example, that was 
generally substantiated. The assump- 
tion was that each president would 
be sufficiently well liked as an indi- 
vidual so that his simple popularity 
with faculty members and with stu- 
dents would not be a major determi- 
nant of his successful or unsuccessful 
performance. My first-hand im- 
pressions confirmed this. Where the 
president and some important seg- 
ment of the faculty were at odds, both 
currently and in most but not all of 
the historical examples that were 
cited to me, criticism of the president 
stemmed from disagreement with his 
actions, his judgment, his logic, his 
philosophy of education. It did not 
stem from belief that he was a fool 
or a knave. He might be termed 
miscast in his rdle as president or be 
thought of as a good potential presi- 
dent but in the wrong institution. 
He is seldom regarded as a hopeless 
fellow. Hatred, in a personal sense 
at least, seems rather completely 
the wrong word. 

The important distinction here is, 
I think, not one of like or dislike, love 
or hate, but one of respect and 
understanding. The desire to be 
liked, to be popular, to be regarded 
as a “good fellow,” is built into our 
American mores. Presidents and 
deans, being both human and Ameri- 
can, are sometimes motivated in the 
same direction, and it is under- 
standable that they sometimes err in 
overreaching for popularity. While 
there is probably nothing incom- 
patible between acceptance and 
affection on personal grounds and 
respect and regard on professional or 
official grounds, any sacrifices in the 
latter realm for attainment of the 
former are likely to be detected and 
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resented. Leadership in the college, 
on many fronts, that may be expected 
of the president by the different 
groups concerned can rarely be exer- 
cised on the basis only of simple, 


personal popularity. 


O LONG discourse on the 

peculiar nature of the college 
administrator’s position and duties is 
appropriate here, nor would I be 
ideally equipped to present it. Cer- 
tain features of administration help 
to account, nevertheless, for the 
conflicts that are all too frequent 
and pervasive between the faculty 
and the president and his adminis- 
trative team. 


First, there is a basic difference 
between the faculty member’s and 
the president’s responsibility that 
seems but seldom recognized. The 
teacher is continuously and primarily 
responsible for his own individual 
efforts and duties, in both teaching 
and research. He may operate in 
other capacities as well, as a member 
of many kinds of groups with some 
shared responsibility for the conduct 
of his department, the school or 
college, or the university. Neverthe- 
less, he is most certainly and con- 
sciously exercising his primary and 
prior responsibilities when engaged in 
the management and self-direction of 
his own work. The dean, or more 
especially the president, is on the 
contrary responsible for the conduct 
of the institution as a whole or of 
some defined part of it. There are 
scarcely any aspects of his duties that 
are peculiarly and solely his own 
province and concerning which he has 
no legitimate critics. He must work 
through others, with others, and for 
others. A teacher can be, and per- 
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haps inevitably will be, a partisan for 
his own field and its values. He can 
be irresponsive to the demands and 
criticisms of others, and he can be 
himself an irresponsible (if not an 
immoral) member of the university 
or college society. The president, on 
the other hand, must be nonpartisan; 
his program, when resulting in 
apparent and competitive advantages 
for one department at the “expense” 
of others, must be defended by appeals 
to some larger “good”; and _ his 
responsibilities are almost perpetually 
social in nature. 

It is somewhat unreasonable to 
expect that all men engaged in the 
same occupation will accept the same 
fundamental assumptions as starting 
points for their development of means 
toward common goals. It is even 
more unreasonable to expect full or 
easy understanding when the essential 
orientation of the individuals who are 
trying to work together is so different. 
Since the war a number of college 
and university presidents have been 
selected from other walks of life than 
the teaching profession or even other 
forms of experience in education. The 
critical hue and cry from faculty 
members has been vociferous, and 
not without justice. The ways of a 
college are strange, and such indi- 
viduals, unless rare indeed, must 
undergo a “‘sea change” before they 
are at home and effective. While 
the faculty may be aware, then, of the 
difficulties of an appointment at such 
an extreme, this is matched by una- 
wareness of or insensitivity to the 
real differences between teaching and 
administration. Many individuals, 


who have been brilliant teachers or 
excellent research workers and who 
have had many of the desirable 
personal qualities needed for the 
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administrative office, have foundered 
in the latter capacity. Others have 
been frustrated and unhappy far 
beyond the normal frustrations of 
administrative accomplishments and 
failures. The president all too often 
fails to understand the nature of 
teaching and research, but a more 
prevalent, if usually less disastrous, 
failure is that of the faculty to 
recognize and understand the nature 
of administration. 


Second, the position of the presi- 
dent is often a highly ambiguous one 
somewhere between the board of 
trustees and the faculty. There is no 
set pattern for the formal arrange- 
ments. In some colleges the presi- 
dent is a member of and presides, by 
statute, over the board. In others 
he is an ex officio member without 
vote. In others he is not a member. 
The problem in any case goes more 
deeply than formalities. Authority 
is ordinarily not well and certainly 
not fully defined, for the faculty, for 
the administration, or for the govern- 
ing board. It is based for the most 
part upon an unwritten common 
law, upon custom, and upon pre- 
cedent. The statutes that seem to 
be most comprehensive are often 
more important for what they omit 
than for what they actually cover. 
Most often, they are loosely enough 
bound that they may in large part 
be honored in the breach or in 
important respects be disregarded by 
a man or group new in office. In 
some institutions two sets of complete 
statutes should somehow be devised 
and used: one recording the general 
and theoretical agreements of “what 
ought to be,” and one recording the 
practice of “what is now.” 

To return more directly to my 
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point, I was struck particularly by 
the history of one college. A crucial 
event occurred approximately a cen- 
tury ago when a new president and a 
significant number of new and 
eminent faculty members arrived 
together. They came on condition 
that the external board of trustees 
would not interfere in the internal 
affairs and management of the college. 
As I interpret the record, all con- 
cerned held a basic view of a dichot- 
omy—the board on one side, the 
president and faculty on the other. 
The complex modern management of 
an institution, or at least of this one, 
involves a trichotomy, with the presi- 
dent and other administrative officers 
squarely in the middle as the third 
party. No adequate redefinition of 
their responsibilities and authority 
has been made; in the attempt to do 
so, the faculty holds strongly to its 
traditional view of the dichotomy. 
The president must be controlled by 


the faculty, or, in the traditional 
setting, he is “against” them. Fric- 
tion and impasse are natural results, 
and they are probably affecting subtly 


but unfavorably the educational 
environment, standards, and accom- 
plishments. They are, I suspect, 
impeding seriously any adequate or 
enthusiastic study of the curriculum 
in today’s setting. 

The college president is occasionally 
in an open skiff in rough seas and 
buffeted by many winds. The faculty 
may expect him to raise money, raise 
salaries, improve facilities, bring in 
excellent students, exercise a mild 
leadership—often as referee between 
factions—or none in academic mat- 
ters, and protect the rights and 
privileges guaranteed by academic 
freedom. The board may, on the 
other hand, stress superficial matters, 
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such as the football coach’s failures; 
it may, consciously or unconsciously, 
insist that the only values are those of 
order which they assume it is the job 
of the president to impose; or the 
board may find its reflected glory in 
the construction of buildings, overly 
ornate and exceedingly expensive. 
When these varying points of view 
are. complicated by those of the 
alumni, students, parents, and donors, 
the president is hard pressed to find 
any reasonable course to steer, partic- 
ularly because of the lack of agree- 
ment on the rdéle or réles he is to 
play, as builder, pilot, navigator, 
engineer, salvage operator, deckhand, 
or keeper of the brig. 


Third, the avenues of communica- 
tion are not, and in some respects 
cannot be, completely open. For one 


reason, much of the stuff of which 


administrative detail consists is of a 
privileged and confidential nature. 
Airing everything could be as disas- 
trous as airing nothing. For another 
reason administrative activity is 
partially political in nature. The 
wisest educational program devised is 
of little import unless and until it 
be accepted and in use. The gaining 
of such acceptance often requires the 
most astute maneuvers, to cancel 
prejudices and to prevent misunder- 
standings if for no other causes. For 
a third reason the timing of announce- 
ments, disclosure of vital information, 
or decision to seek a faculty vote or a 
board approval may be crucial in 
creating success or failure. Lastly 
the manner of presentation of the 
same substantive matter can honestly 
vary, depending upon the audience. 
The element of salesmanship in most 
administration cannot be disregarded. 
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Even with such explanations, how- 
ever, the lack of open communications 
raises its own difficulties. I suspect 
that too few administrators recognize 
the extent of ignorance on the part 
of the faculty as to the nature of the 
administrative processes and as to 
“what’s going on in the Administra- 
tion Building” currently. Ignorance 
breeds apathy, suspicion, and distrust. 
A large proportion of one faculty 
became fairly excited about a rather 
sweeping change in the undergraduate 
curriculum proposed by one key 
committee. Some were in favor and 
some opposed, but most were actively 
interested and concerned. The com- 
mittee report then laid on the presi- 
dent’s desk for six or eight months. 
Enthusiasm and interest died for 
some. Resentment arose in others. 
For all an opportunity was lost. 
Why? The president had decided, 
not unwisely, to make a concentrated 
drive for ode He worked hard, 
successfully, and far more than full 
time at that job. His explaining this 
reasonable decision to the faculty 
would have been well received and 
probably applauded. He told them 
about it a year later. 

One school of administrators has 
apparently accepted the notion that 
if you ignore a problem long enough, 
it will either solve itself or go quietly 
away. Without doubt there is some 
grain of truth here, for occasionally 
a question arises which would be 
worst handled by any quick action, 
response, or even comment. But those 
who regularly use this technique, or 
fall back on it, for disposing of 
problems arising between the faculty 
and administration are ordinarily 
complicating, not helping to ease and 
clarify, the relationships between 
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them. In my visits I was quite 
unprepared for the number of faculty 
members who commented on _ the 
effectiveness of sheer speed of response 
by the president. The faculty rather 
characteristically feels, with justice, 
that it has a right to know where 
the president or the dean stands on a 
given issue. The answer or comment 
that he does not have a position and 
does not yet know, or that he proposes 
to make certain studies or have a 
described piece of research done in 
order to help him decide, is much 
more informative and helpful to the 
faculty than dead silence from him. 
His answer, often requiring real 
courage, that a given problem on 
which there may be fair agitation is 
unimportant and inconsequential in 
his opinion, again, is more likely 
to earn respect than will his silence. 
One underlying reason for this view 
seems to me to be the necessity for 
the administrator to recognize the 
legitimacy of criticism of his actions 
and policies. Open, frequent, and 
rapid communications permit the 
faculty to feel not only that it is now 
in a reasonable position to make 
valid judgments concerning adminis- 
trative policy and practice, but that 
the administration is recognizing both 
the faculty’s need and its right to be 
in a position to make such judgments. 
The administrator who typically re- 
acts that “this is none of the faculty’s 
business” may be a rarely gifted man 
doing an exceptionally able job, but 
it seems likely that he could be 
performing even more effectively 
without that particular attitude. In 
situations where a real interdepend- 
ence and mutuality of interest exist— 
and I think this does describe the 
college or university, its administra- 
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tion and its faculty, far more aptly 
than it characterizes enter- 
prises—there are few good substitutes 
for sound communications. 

Nor can these be confined to 
written documents. That procedure 
can be helpful, but it is hard to cross- 
examine a piece of paper. One dean 
of a liberal-arts college arrived to 
take up his post at one of our larger 
universities just before the fall term 
started. By Christmas, he was told, 
he would need to forward to the 
president his recommendations for 
action on an _ unbelievably large 
number of cases carrying depart- 
mental nominations for promotions 
in rank or salary or to tenure status. 
By reviving a moribund advisory 
council, he was able to meet his 
deadline. This led in turn to a 
thorough restudy of the whole per- 
sonnel processes and finally to a 
statement and description of desirable 
personnel policies and procedures for 
the college. Before its adoption the 
dean organized a series of faculty 
meetings, each small enough to permit 

uestions and answers, debate, and 
fall oral explanation of the new 
program. In each meeting were 
faculty members having relatively 
common interests by broad intel- 
lectual field. In the sum of all the 
meetings the dean met with every 
faculty member interested enough to 
appear. This process resulted in 
minor modifications of the original 
statement and then in full acceptance. 
Minority opposition still existed, but 
it was a reasonable, open difference of 
opinion with good feeling and was 
based on no misunderstandings and 
no hint of coercion. This for me was 
an excellent example of the full use 
of sound, direct communications, 
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resulting in ‘open covenants openly 
arrived at.” 


Fourth, the size of an institution 
directly and obviously affects what 
the administrator may accomplish 
and what practices he may follow. 
One small college is “run” by its 
president. At one point in its history 
this was a necessity; it had been 
sliding downhill with increasing 
momentum, and the strong and deci- 
sive control exercised by its president 
was startling and effective. Things 
are now changing, with an increase of 
faculty participation in policy making, 
with the deliberate planning and 
approval of the president. If the 
college were to increase in size by as 
much as fifteen per cent, a real 
delegation of administrative responsi- 
bility and authority would be required 
as well. One man simply could not 
turn enough wheels fast enough to 
keep the contraption moving. 

The delegation of administrative 
authority should increase roughly in 
direct proportion to increases in 
size—roughly, I say, because the 
curve of delegation required is more 
like an uneven set of steps than like 
a smooth curve. Yet in one college 
of rather simple structure I encoun- 
tered a clearer and greater degree of 
defined delegation of powers from the 
president to the dean than I did in 
another university with six times as 
large a student body and faculty. It 
is true that current conditions and 
long precedents permitted the former 
situation much more clearly than an 


equal delegation could have occurred © 


in the latter. Still the disparity was 
startling in two senses, one in magni- 
tude and one in clarity. In that 
college I sensed that all concerned— 
the board, the president, the dean, 
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and the faculty—knew wherein each 
element held authority or power; not 
all might agree that these were the 
wisest of all possible arrangements, 
but the clarity of defined relationships 
permitted smooth operation and 
eliminated waste motion. In that 
university, on the other hand, I 
think the lack of delegation in itself 
made for uneasy relationships among 
administrative officers and in turn 
with the faculty, and the lack of 
clarity tended to confuse and to 
create apathy. Vigorous debate on 
educational issues and programs, even 
in faculty meetings themselves, tended 
to be rare, and the individual’s 
attitude was all too often, “Well, I 
guess we'll be told when ‘they’ have 
decided it.” 

Yet a conflict of principles is hard 
to avoid. I have subscribed here to 
the need for open and rapid communi- 
cations, both written and in face-to- 
face situations, and also for a clear 
and orderly definition and delegation 
of authority. As the latter does take 
place, it Senmuitie is attended by 
an increase in remoteness of the 
principal officers. This in turn de- 
creases the possibility of immediate 
direct communications. The only 
resolutions of the dilemma that I 
observed seem to be in the use of 
principles of representative govern- 
ment. It is unfortunate when all 
direct channels are closed between 
the faculty and the president, even 
when there is an effective inter- 
position of able deans. In the large 
institutions the president’s chairing 
of a huge faculty meeting may still 
continue and do no harm; I doubt 
that it accomplishes too much good. 
His. meeting regularly with smaller 
elected senates and with important 
committees is likely still to be exceed- 


il 
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ingly desirable. This can be done, 
although it is sometimes most diffi- 
cult, without resulting in the by- 
passing of the appropriate dean or 
an apparent recapture by the presi- 
dent of responsibilities previously 
agreed to be in the dean’s proper bail- 
iwick. (If the latter abuse occurs, the 
value of the communications may be 
overbalanced by the disc . der in admin- 
istrative definitions and delegation.) 


Fifth, the value of and the necessity 
for research of an operational and 
administrative character has not yet 
been recognized in a number of our 
colleges and universities. Nor has 
its place, as between the faculty’s and 
the administration’s spheres, been 
adequately defined. Often, if it is 
performed at all, it is carried out by 
a mixed committee. The use of 
committees for general direction or 


advisory purposes may often be 


appropriate, but the direct and 
detailed conduct of the research 
itself by a committee is not unlikely 
to be disjointed, inefficient, and 
watered down through compromise. 
The use of “staff” personnel as 
complementary to “line” or “com- 
mand” personnel, on the whole, is 
relatively rare in educational institu- 
tions. Resistance to such appoint- 
ments, for different reasons, comes 
from the faculty and the board, and 
occasionally through shortsightedness, 
from the administration itself. As a 
result, planning suffers, and analytic 
knowledge of some administrative 
aspects of the institution’s affairs is 
lacking. The demands of current 
operations upon the time and energy 
of the president or dean of a major 
subdivision militate against his per- 
sonally also doing good staff research, 
and it seems likely that the tempera- 
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mental personality require- 
ments—not to say the training and 
background—for the two kinds of 
functions are substantially different. 


N DISCUSSIONS of  faculty- 

administrative relationships the 
two terms, democracy and authoritar- 
ianism, are often used without pre- 
cision. They are perhaps useful in 
general characterizations of the pre- 
vailing tone of a given institution or 
of the likely attitude of the adminis- 
tration toward the choice of methods 
to be employed. Even in_ these 
usages no—or at any rate very few— 
institutions are completely consistent. 
Taking the ordinary connotations at 
face value, in the college that is 
probably the “most authoritarian” 
that I visited, the faculty committee 
on admissions retains full power to 
decide every individual case, and the 
director of admissions does not even 
have a vote on the committee. Yet 
the trend nationally, if I judge it 
correctly, has been for such authority 
to pass from the faculty to the admin- 
istration, to the admissions officer, as 
work in this area has become more 
complex and technical and as the 
men engaged in such activity have 
become full-time officials, increasingly 
competent, and more se!f-consciously 
professional. In one eastern univer- 
sity, for example, until fairly recently 
an active faculty committee decided 
at least all “border-line” cases and 
reviewed all others. Now not one 
but five or six admissions representa- 
tives are clothed with authority to 
commit the university to a guarantee 
of entrance or a flat refusal of entrance 
to individuals at both extremes of 
promise as the senior year of high 
school is in process and as these 
officers are visiting the schools. 
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In another college, reputedly and 
certainly among the “most demo- 
cratic,” a committee or council with 
broad powers in personnel and 
budgetary matters is largely elected 
but also includes the president and 
dean, Not many years ago those 
powers were increased to cover every 
personnel action. After a time, how- 
ever, it became apparent that this 
led to real frustrations for individual 
faculty members, since there was then 
no single person to whom a faculty 
member, concerned about his future, 
could turn. Moreover, the president 
had the uneasy task of explaining an 
unfavorable decision to an individual, 
though he, the president, was not 
actually responsible for it. If the 
individual regarded the decision as 
unjust, he had no easy way of getting 
his case heard: the president or dean 
could not take responsibility for it, 


procedures for the committee’s doing 
so were inadequate, and the individual 
indeed shied away somewhat natu- 
rally from intensive group discussion 
of his private future. With faculty 
approval the earlier decision was in 


part reversed. Initial appointments, 
promotion in rank, and promotion to 
tenure are still settled by committee 
action. But the president and dean 
now handle straightforward reap- 
pointments of individuals where no 
increase in rank or guarantee of 
tenure is involved, salary increases, 
and negative decisions on tenure and 
promotion. Such decisions are re- 
ported to the committee, and accom- 
modations could result from violent 
or strong opposition. But the major 
responsibility is clearly that of the 
administration. 

On the whole the terms, democratic 
and authoritarian, are “loaded,” and 
they are inadequate for analytic 
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purposes. “Democratic” is chiefly 
being used as shorthand for the 
participation of the faculty in the 
formulation and execution of institu- 
tional policy and for the passage of 
almost any kind of power and author- 
ity from the administration to the 
faculty. The emotional loading of the 
term itself hampers and inhibits open 
discussion of an issue. The president 
may believe, and in a given instance 
quite wisely, that a particular course 
of action should be decided by the 
administration only. Yet on some 
campuses the wisdom of such a 
choice can scarcely be considered on 
its merits, for every such belief is 
labeled “undemocratic.” This can be 
arrant nonsense. It can result, curi- 
ously enough, in the forced avoidance 
of personal responsibility, to a degree 
normally permitted only to the sub- 
jects of a czar. Action or the habit 
of acting in an “authoritarian” 
manner is passé and seems to recall 
visions of the sweat shop. This 
intensification or perversion of what 
might be useful, if vague, general 
characterizations is at the moment 
generating more heat than light. 
Discussion of a defined and orderly 
separation of powers between the 
faculty and the administration, recog- 
nition of those common grounds on 
which responsibility must be shared 
and the fine art of honest compromise 
emphasized, the mutual and sincere 
regard by each of what the other can 
best and most wisely contribute to the 
institution, and open communications 
to create a mutual understanding of 
problems and aspirations on both 
sides—does any single term ade- 
quately cover these achievements or 
conversely their abuses? In one 
institution defining the curriculum, 
setting the requirements for admission 
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and the standards for degrees, and 
the discipline of students are clearly 
in the continuous charge of the 
faculty. (A sweeping change pro- 
posed by a very narrow faculty 
majority could be vetoed by the 
governing board, but a continuing 
veto in the face of a large majority 
could not be sustained.) The rights 
of a teacher to freedom of inquiry 
and research, in his teaching, or in his 
public utterances and actions as a 
citizen are recognized and defended 
by faculty and administration alike. 
It is fair game and accepted as the 
rule that the faculty member in his 
official capacity will criticize the 
policies and actions of the president. 
The financial affairs of the institution 
are, however, just as clearly in the 
province of the board and are dis- 
charged through the president and 
the deans. In the making of appoint- 
ments the administration and the 


faculty meet on common ground. 
Formal power resides with the board, 


but by delegation it has passed 
completely to the presi- 
dent—as in most other institutions. 
The departmental faculties, extra- 
departmental representatives with a 
collateral interest in the field, and 
others are all involved in, although 
not finally controlling, major appoint- 
ments. The presidents have been 
strong and articulate. The deans, 
where successful, have been astute 
and enthusiastic, and have exerted 
responsible leadership in educational 
as well as in administrative matters. 
In another institution exactly the 
same patterns might be much less 
effective or even unworkable. I cite 
this one to indicate not a universal 
desideratum but to reinforce my 
assertion that one-word descriptions 


are inadequate and likely to be 
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more misleading than helpful. 

In one other sense I find the use 
of “democratic” most confusing. 
Politically the term has clearest 
meaning when referring to a structure 
in which all members have an equal 
voice and equal right to participate 
in the solution of questions common 
to all. Seniority and subordination, 
or the concept of a hierarchy of power 
and authority, have little applica- 
bility. Yet these concepts can only 
with the greatest wrenching be 
eliminated from the total college or 
university scene. It is proper to 
avoid regarding the faculty member 
as an employee, as Judge Wyzanski 
suggested. It is equally improper 
to overlook the fact that the facult 
member is gainfully employed ( hom 
that adverb is questionable for some 
of our lowest paid professors). The 
conditions of that employment, in- 
cluding the mundane matters of 
salary and of economic security in 
its own right, are more intensely and 
immediately interesting to the indi- 
vidual than to his colleagues. Each 
of them has his own situation to 
analyze. With these questions come 
three others. What does the future 
hold? On what criteria will judg- 
ments that will decide that future 
be based? Who will make those 
judgments? Clearly, no matter how 
thoroughly the whole faculty may 
enter into the decisions and no matter 
how completely the decisions are 
made by the faculty rather than the 
administration, some individual voices 
are going to carry more weight than 
others in the process of arriving at 
final judgments. In a small and 
simple institution the president— 
more often in the past than at 
present—can be the sole arbiter. In 
larger places the dean now speaks 
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with authority. In others the head 
or chairman of the department makes 
a semi-final, if not final, judgment. 
In others the responsibility is more 
widely shared. In all, however, 
gspecially the younger man is aware 
of the problems of status and in turn 
of his relationships with those other 
individuals and groups that can 
change that status. In all, the ques- 
tions of his own particular rank and 
salary are questions of special, 

artisan interest to him and of 
unequal interest among his colleagues. 
| I cannot resist using one more 
omplex example. How to administer 
he departments of a given institution 
is now engaging much attention. 
Excluding those few smaller places 
where a department can be like 
Irving’s horseman and still function, 
the two extremes are the use 
of a permanent department head 
appointed by the president, and the 
use of department chairmen rotating 
after short terms in office and elected 
by the faculty members of the depart- 
ment. The advocates of faculty 
participation and control tend to 
favor the latter system or some 
modification of it. Administrators 
are divided. For the greatest effec- 
tiveness in most places, I would judge, 
some middle ground combining the 
election and appointment processes, 
providing for the possibility of easy 
rotation, but with a long enough term 
to permit some continuity and a sense 
of accomplishment, may be the most 
reasonable. Striking a fair balance 
seems desirable between the advan- 
tages and disadvantages at both 
extremes. With the best head, per- 
manence can hardly be improved 
upon; with the worst, it guarantees 
deterioration of the whole enterprise. 
The harmonious, able, and scholarly 
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department that “runs itself” may 
be best situated if it can itself decide 
who has to carry the onerous adminis- 
trative chores of the chairmanship for 
the next term. But a department 
split by factionalism or one that is 
grievously weak is unlikely to improve 
its situation by selecting its own 
chairman with no help from outside. 
By whatever process he is chosen 
and to whatever extent crucial deci- 
sions are made by majority vote 
within the department, at some point 
the head or chairman takes on some 
administrative, budgetary, and _per- 
sonnel responsibilities not fully shared 
by the other men. Again, single- 
word descriptions obscure rather than 
disclose the range of variation and 
nuance possible. Nor are the deci- 
sions on choice of system easy. In 
one state university | was impressed 
by the prevalence and powers of 
active faculty committees, the range 
of powers exercised by the faculty 
senate, and the joint participation of 
faculty representatives and of the 
administration in budget-making and 
in personnel decisions. Yet there 
were all kinds of splits and splintering 
concerning the organization of the 
whole into departments, divisions, 
and colleges and concerning the 
systems to be used for the selection, 
permanence, rotation, and powers of 
the heads or chairmen and of the 
several deans. The simple dichotomy 
of democracy and authoritarianism 
was an inadequate framework for sen- 
sible resolutions of these questions. 


HE sources of faculty suspicion 
and distrust of the administra- 
tion are many and varied. In some 
instances they are justly derived from 
good knowledge and full experience. 
In other cases they are the product 
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of vague uneasiness or positive mis- 
understandings, and may do needless 
injury to the institution. Either 
directly or by inference I have touched 
upon some of these already. It may 
be helpful to recapitulate them here, 
more briefly and perhaps too dog- 
matically. 

It may be expected of a given 
administrator that he fails or will 
fail to understand the peculiar and 
“noble conception of a university,” 
the nature of the faculty, and the 
values of academic freedom. Under 
pressure from a critical public or an 
unenlightened board, for expediencies 
in fund raising, or to preserve his own 
reputation in circles held by the 
faculty in some contempt, he may 
be expected to be a poor spokesman 
and a weak shield. (The necessity 
for him to act, for harm or good, in 
both those capacities is largely un- 


questioned.) The faculty’s under- 
standing of his problems, its sympathy 
for the pressures upon him, its accept- 
ance of some of the peculiarities of 


administrative processes may be 
grossly deficient, and he may have 
done nothing or little to improve 
these. He may have intruded upon 
areas which the faculty, perhaps by 
long prior commitments and pre- 
cedents, regards as its own sacred 
preserve. He may have played his 
cards so close to his chest that they 
never do reach the table face up. He 
may seem to have exchanged integrity 
for personal popularity. There may 
be no clear and adequate description 
of his place between a board and a 
faculty, and he may seem to be 
crawling in an aimless little circle in 
“no man’s land,” now darting one 
way and now the other. He may 
have delegated authority and with 
no compensations have become ex- 
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cessively remote, or he may have 
created disorder by relinquishing some 
sets of reins and retaining others. 

Additional possible sources of 
suspicion for the faculty may be 
stated more quickly because, at least 
to me, they have seemed more 
obvious than some of those already 
stated. The first concerns the selec- 
tion of administrators. All too fre- 
quently the process of selection is 
erratic and arbitrary, the extent of 
canvassing and screening of possi- 
bilities is not explained to the faculty, 
or personal relationships may seem 
to have played an improper and 
unprofessional part. As with some of 
the other factors, advance knowledge 
of and agreement upon procedures, 
the following of such procedures, the 
definition of who will exercise author- 
ity and to what extent consultation 
and advice will be sought in other 
quarters, and openness and rapidity 
of communications to the maximum 
extent possible should do much to 
mitigate the feeling of the faculty 
that errant and unpredictable forces 
are at play. They alone will not, of 
course, make easy the mutual relation- 
ship between administrator and 
faculty if the former is unqualified 
for the post by training, experience, 
and ability, in the opinion of the 
faculty. (Lest I be misunderstood, 
this passage is derived chiefly from 
theory and from reading; in my own 
visiting | was very well impressed 
with the ability, integrity, good will, 
and sheer diligence of the college and 
university presidents with whom I 
had a chance to talk.) 

Second, the administrative jobs 
have typically been blessed with the 
plums of higher salaries and greater 
prestige. This has given to many 
faculty members the appearance of a 
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hierarchical structure or pyramid, 
with advancement to the upper 
reaches being dependent upon admin- 
istrative position, skill, and success. 
The public and even the boards of 
trustees have aided and abetted this 
impression, doing honor to teaching 
and research much more rarely if at 
all. Too, this view is probably 
fostered in the students during their 
undergraduate days and retained 
later, for the president then is on a 
pedestal and the dean may deal with 
such awesome matters as the disci- 
pline and personal liberty of the 
student; perhaps simply because there 
are more of them, the faculty mem- 
bers seem more common and less 
exotic. This appearance seems to 
the faculty, I think, an inversion of 
the natural and true values; for the 
teacher is engaged much more 
directly, through his scholarship and 
teaching, in what is the main point 


of the whole enterprise. The univer- 


sities that have increasingly been 
appointing “distinguished professors” 
and “university professors” have 
helped to remove these particular 
jealousies and to set up obvious 
capstones for professional, rather than 
simple administrative, progress. A 
second comment is that surprisingly 
few faculty members, even while 
recording the notions of this para- 
graph, were themselves tempted to 
undertake primarily administrative 
duties. They would like the presi- 
dent and the deans to be chosen from 
the teaching ranks, but on mature 
reflection they hope Joe will do it and 
that they will not be tapped. (When 
actually tapped, many may after all 
accept, but they are just as happy 
not to be faced with having to make 
the choice.) 

Third, individuals change when 
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they begin to wield authority, and 
individuals change under the imposi- 
tion of authority. The former may 
move either toward impatience or 
indecision, and the latter develop 
defenses and aggressions, torpor and 
restlessness. The president may for- 
get in time that an admission of 
fallibility does not make him less 
than human, or he may increase any 
original susceptibility to vacillation. 
Over time the faculty may increas- 
ingly resent either arbitrary decisions 
handed down from on high and rebel, 
or may go to seed under wavering 
and uncertain leadership. 

Fourth, we car safely start with the 
assumption that no college or uni- 
versity has enough money to achieve 
the standards to which all, both 
faculty and administration, would like 
to become accustomed. He who holds 
the key to the coffers holds power and 
responsibility. He can never do a 
perfect job, for perfection is unattain- 
able, and criticism is almost inevi- 
table. Building new plant and pro- 
viding new or better facilities and 
equipment, for student life or for 
instruction, are in competition with 
the needs for higher and fairer 
salaries. Undue stress on the former 
results in strains with the faculty, 
but complete neglect of the former— 
if viewed not quite so sourly by the 
faculty—is unappealing to students, 
parents, alumni, and at least some 
donors. 

Last, the competitive facts of life, 
extending far beyond the athletic 
field, condition severely what are 
possible and proper relationships 
between faculty and administration. 
The state university competes for tax 
revenues with the other  state- 
supported institutions. Each college 
competes with at least some others 
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for the able high-schooi senior. There 
is competition for the attention of 
private and corporate donors and 
concern to attract the interest of 
foundations. How successfully the 
president and the other administra- 
tive officers operate in these and 
other external relationships will obvi- 
ously affect the judgments and criti- 
cism rendered by the faculty—almost 
regardless of the degree to which the 
crucial conditions for success are or 
are not within the administrator’s 
control. Less often cited in this 
context, and hence perhaps less 
obvious, is the effect of internal 
competition within the faculty. The 
“empty educationists” and the “‘sub- 
ject matter snobs” are trying or not 
trying to live side by side, and not 
too much of a common philosophical 
foundation exists for communications 
between them. The claims of general 
education, of the pure sciences, of 
engineering, of the social sciences, of 
the humanities are stridently espoused 
for the time of the student, as 
requirements for degrees, for the 
preparation for graduate and pro- 
fessional studies. The adjustment, 
accommodation, and compromise 
among these claims must often be 
achieved primarily by the adminis- 
trator—even in institutions where 
the shaping of the curriculum is 
clearly a faculty responsibility. He 
cannot stay out of the controversy, 
nor can he get into it without some 
recriminations. 


HESE remarks are, I fear, too 

disjointed to be of practical 
value. Recording of the innumerable 
array of procedures, of functioning 
committees, of faculty organizations, 
and of administrative structures would 
probably have served no more useful 
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purpose. The over-all effect of these 
impressions may, however, resemble 
only a sermon on the complexity and 
fallibility of human institutions and 
the infinite variety of possible patterns 
of relationships among individuals 
and groups, with different degrees and 
kinds of responsibility for the affairs 
of even similar institutions. That in 
itself would not be an unfair summary. 
There are three somewhat less sweep- 
ing conclusions that I would like to 
record. 

First, both the senior faculty mem- 
bers and the key administrators 
whom I met are, for the most part, 
people of imagination, ability, and 
good will. There are differences of 
opinion among them as to the best 
procedures to follow and forms of 
organization to adopt, and shifts in 
the balance of power would be 
welcomed by some and opposed by 
others. In most though not all cases 
these are differences of opinion and 
not bitter, acrimonious disputes. It 
can be kept at that level when 
enough tolerance and sincere attempts 
at real, mutual understanding exist. 
There are, nevertheless, enough basic 
differences between the functions and 
unavoidable responsibilities of the 
faculty and the administration to 
ensure that sometimes contention will 
replace conciliation and the buttoned 
foils be exchanged for bludgeons. It 
would, I think, be naive to fail to 
recognize basic differences and the 
possibilities of real collisions. 

Second, a reasonably clear trend 
has been taking place. It is not 
smooth, even, or universal. It par- 
allels many other, and vaguely related 
and comparable, trends in our society. 
As the old-fashioned tyrant of business 
has largely disappeared, so has the 
type of college or university president 
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who was the indisputable and sole 
master of his universe. In more and 
more institutions responsibility is 
being shared, for some affairs with 
other administrators, for others with 
the faculty, the faculty senate, or 
faculty committees. A fair amount 
of confusion exists between the forma- 
tion of policy and detailed administra- 
tion to carry out policy, and confusion 
exists between individual and group 
responsibilities. In one institution a 
committee on the library will report 
to the librarian and advise him; in 
another the librarian will report to 
the committee which directs and 
controls his work; in still another the 
librarian is an ex officio member or 
chairman of the committee which 
makes recommendations, variously, 
to the faculty or to a dean or to the 
president. In any case the com- 
mittees do meet, and their existence 
illustrates a recognition that the 
faculty has a legitimate interest in 
the library. 

Third, as a very gradual process 
more earnest attention and some 
research efforts are being devoted to 
the vagaries and complexities of the 
administration of higher education. 
It is still too common to find a 
teacher jumping into the presidential 
office with little preparation and, 
worse still, neither awareness that he 
has changed his occupation nor a 
reasonable degree of humility about 
it, but this is less common than it 
was. Individuals in staff positions 
engaged in operational research or 
professors of higher education willing 
to study administrative organisms 
are still rare, but there are now some 
of each. In a few places, general 
courses on the nature of a university, 
with attention to the place of both 
faculty and administration, are being 
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taken by doctoral candidates who 
will shortly themselves be faculty 
members. Perhaps they will be more 
sensitive to their general, as well as 
their special, responsibilities in that 
situation. 

Most generally, perhaps, a mutual 
regard for the dignity, freedom, worth, 
personal responsibility of both faculty 
member and administrator is required. 
I think it is more common now than 
it used to be. I trust it will continue 
to develop. As “openness is the 
climate for intellectual advance,” so 
is it here. As Judge Learned Hand 
has written of law and society, “the 
mutual confidence on which all else 
depends can be maintained only by 
an open mind and a brave reliance 
upon free discussion.” 


Colleges and Universities Visited: 


Antioch College Stanford Univer- 
Brown University sity 


Fisk University 
e Peabody 
ollege for 
Teas ers 
Harvard University 
Haverford College 
Kenyon College 
Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology 
Oberlin College 
Occidental College 
Reed College 


State University of 
lowa 

University of Cali- 
fornia (Los 
Angeles) 

University of Colo- 
rado 

University of Wash- 
ing ton 

Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity 

Yale University 


Pertinent Meetings Attended: 


American Conference of Academic Deans 
American Council on Education 
Association of American Colleges 


Special Conversations with Individuals: 


Frank Abbott, Staff Associate, American 
Council on Education 

Arthur S. Adams, President, American 
Council on Education 


Frank H. Bowles, 


Entrance Examination Board 


Director, 


College 
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A Teaching Aid for History’ 


In the December, 1950, issue of this 
journal, Richard Bardolph very ade- 
quately made reference to the most 
common objectives of required history 
courses and pointed out that the great 
goal is the understanding of the 
present through a study of the past.? 
I agree that such history courses 
should be taught with this end 
particularly in mind. It seems to 
me, however, that there is another 
complete set of goals which Mr. 
Bardolph did not refer to in his article 
and which are also important to keep 
in mind when teaching whatever 
basic history courses a college offers. 

This additional set of goals comes 
under the heading of “skills.” I am 
not referring here to the particular 
skills of the professional historian, 
such as the ability to carry on 
historical research, or competence in 
the use of basic historical sources. I 
am referring to the aid which certain 
history courses can give other courses 
in the curriculum in teaching skills 
which should be common to all those 
who have completed their basic work 
in college, and which are necessary 
for advanced study in the last half 
of their college careers. These skills 
include the ability to read rapidly 
and with understanding, competence 
in putting one’s thoughts into writing, 
knowledge of how to study, and the 
ability to think critically. 


‘Reported by Robert H. Paine, Head of the 
Division of Social Studies, Huntington College. 

*Bardolph, Richard. “The Required Freshman 
History Course,” Journat or Hicher Epucation, 
XX! (December, 1950), 4546 


There is no claim that history 
courses alone teach these skills; they 
simply aid other courses in the 
curriculum in the teaching of them. 
After some preliminary instruction on 
how to speed up one’s reading in the 
college orientation class, for example, 
practice can then be given by requir- 
ing a certain amount of reading for 
history. It has been said that the 
best way to learn to read is to read. 
I believe that certain basic suggestions 
concerning technique are also impor- 
tant, but, as in everything else, 
practice plays an important part in 
the improvement of this skill. Few 
will deny that history courses provide 
the practice. A few years ago a 
survey made by the now defunct 
Federal Security Agency found that 
the average instructor of the basic 
six-semester hour course in United 
States history requires a total of 
2,369 pages of reading, or about 1,185 
pages a semester.’ 

The other skills [ mentioned are 
taught through particular techniques 
which the instructor uses in his 
teaching. This year I began using a 
new technique which I have found so 
successful that I want to suggest its 
use to others. It involves the use of 
a special type of workbook, an 
additional requirement for the stu- 
dent, but one which, surprisingly 
enough, almost all have appreciated. 

I know that the use of workbooks 
is not new, but I am not so sure they 


*How the College Introductory Course in United 
States History Is Organized and Taught. Washington, 
D. C.: Federal Security Agency Office of Education, 


1951, p. 8 (Circular No. 288). 
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have often been used in the way we 
use this one. Many publishers’ work- 
books go with their textbooks, and 
I have attempted to make use of these 
in the past. When I did use them, 
however, I found them very much 
resented by the students, and, perhaps 
because of this as much as anything 
else, they did not fulfill the purposes 
I had in mind. One trouble is that 
they often have too much in them. 
For example, picking one of them out 
of my bookcase and opening it at 
random, I find that on one chapter, 
which according to our schedule we 
could spend only one 55-minute class 
period on, the workbook supplement- 
ing our text has 1§ study-guide 
questions, many with six or seven 
parts to them; $5 terms, persons, and 
events to identify; and 48 self- 
checking questions. It does seem 
true that if a student were required 
to use this workbook, (and it is a 
typical one), that with the addition 
of the textbook reading, plus the 
outside reading requirement, which is 
certainly very important, the history 
course would be taking an unfair 
percentage of his study time. In 
addition, the questions are almost 
always, if not entirely, of the type 
that require only that the student 
look up the answer in the appropriate 
chapter of the textbook, which 
certainly involves no particular skill 
on his part. So this is not the type 
of workbook I refer to. The type 
I use is entirely our own work; it 
includes questions we as a class are 
interested in emphasizing rather than 
those the workbook writer asks just 
to bring out facts in the text; and 
there are only three or four questions, 
certainly not more than half a dozen, 
required for each chapter. 
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At the college at which I teach, two 
basic history courses are offered: 
Western Civilization and United 
States History. The student is re- 
quired to take the one which he did 
not take in high school; if he has 
had both, he has his choice between 
the two. It was in these two courses 
that I introduced the workbooks last 
fall. I had each student purchase 
a large notebook which would be his 
workbook for the semester. Then I 
told the students that before assigning 
a new chapter in the textbook I 
would give a few questions which they 
should answer from their reading. 
To explain the reason for this new 
requirement in the course I outlined 
the purposes of the workbook; first, 
to give the student practice in the 
writing of essay-type answers, which 
most of the questions require; second, 
to provide practice in critical think- 
ing, which many of the questions 
require; third, to serve as a study- 
guide by pointing out particularly 
important items in each chapter; and 
fourth, to help the student learn to 
study with a pencil. By this I mean 
the forming of the habit of writing 
important items down as one studies 
so they will be more easily remem- 
bered. 

These goals will be realized if the 
questions used are of the right type. 
Probably the most difficult to achieve 
is the second, and yet it is perhaps 
the most important. To accomplish 
this purpose one has to ask questions 
that are not directly answered in the 
text, but the student must also have 
received sufficient information from 
the reading of the textbook to be able 
to figure out an answer for himself. 
Such a question, for instance, might 
ask the student to outline what he 
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thinks were the weaknesses of the 
Articles of Confederation after read- 
ing a description of the Articles and 
of the Confederation Period. Or, 
for Western Civilization, one might 
ask how the causes of the fall of the 
Carolingian Empire were similar to 
the causes of the fall of the Roman 
Empire. If this question were asked 
during the study of the Franks, it 
would also serve as a brief review of 
the fall of Rome. The point is that 
the questions must be chosen only 
after careful thought in order to 
accomplish the purposes of the work- 
book. Learning is often described as 
a change of behavior as a result of 
experience. Hence, the questions 
should be of the type that will give 
the students experience in the skills 
we wish to have them develop. 

I always suggest that after answer- 
ing questions such as these a space 
be left so that additions or corrections 
can be made in class when we go over 
the material. To encourage the stu- 
dent to keep up with this work I 
collect the workbooks a few times 
each semester, without announce- 
ment, and grade them. I also occa- 
sionally give short quizzes on the 
current reading assignment, which 
often include questions similar to, or 
identical with, those that were to have 
been answered in the workbooks, 
again to encourage the student to 
keep his work up to date. 

Now, what results have I had from 
the use of this technique? The 
results have been far better than I 
had hoped they would be. First of 
all, there is a noticeable improvement 
in the understanding of the course. 
This is reflected to some extent in 
higher marks. As Mr. Bardolph 


stated in his article, it is generally 
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true that “the mortality rate in the 
required history course is distressingly 
high.’* That has certainly been true 
here as at other colleges. This year, 
however, with our Freshman Testing 
Program showing no general improve- 
ment in the caliber of the freshman 
class as a whole over that of former 
years, the grade average for Western 
Civilization and United States History 
is higher than in any of my previous 
years of teaching. This indication 
that the students are learning more 
is supported from observation. There 
is a greater readiness to participate 
in class discussion. Also, the history 
courses have increased in popularity 
as shown particularly by the desire of 
a larger number than usual to become 
history majors. Enjoyment of a sub- 
ject to the extent that one desires to 
major in it usually comes only after 
one begins to really understand that 
subject. 

The most convincing evidence of 
the success of the workbook tech- 
nique, however, seems to me to be 
the answers the students in these 
courses gave in a questionnaire I had 
them fill out recently. It was an 
unsigned questionnaire, which asked 
the students to appraise the worth 
of the workbooks. I requested honesty 
and thoughtfulness in answering the 
questions, and I promised that no 
attempt whatsoever would be made . 
to discover what student filled out 
which form. The answers, as I have 
indicated, showed a surprising accept- 
ance of the workbook, even though it 
is an additional requirement this year, 
which, when it was first announced, 
brought a chorus of groans from the 
class.. 

The first question I asked was 


‘Bardolph, op. cit., p. 452. 
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whether or not the students thought 
all the announced objectives of the 
workbook had been achieved. These 
were the same objectives I have 
listed here, which were also written 
out on the questionnaire. A large 
majority thought all these aims had 
been tal out of 58. Of the 
19 who did not go along with the 
majority, 17 thought all but one of 
the objectives had been reached. 
There was no general agreement, 
however, as to which one had not 
been achieved, although the second 
item got the largest vote. 

The next question I asked was 
whether the workbook had helped 
that particular student or not. This 
time 46 said it had, 8 said it had not, 
and one was undecided. Of the eight 
who did not think the workbook had 
been much help, a couple modestly 
remarked that they were A students 
to begin with, and a few honestly 
admitted that they had not used it 
effectively but had copied someone 
else’s answers. 

When I asked whether they felt 
the workbook worth continuing, 52 
said Yes, and only ¢§ said No, with 
that one still not able to make up his 
mind. This overwhelming vote came 
in spite of the fact that all but a few 
of the students will be continuing the 
course the second semester. They 
knew, therefore, that they were voting 
on a question which very much 
concerned them personally. 

Finally, there was a place in the 
questionnaire for additional remarks, 
which I made no comment about. 


Surprisingly, however, a large number 
put something here about their favor- 
able opinion of the workbook. The 
most general comments were that it 
particularly helped them learn how 
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to study, and that it helped them to 
remember things better and review 
for tests more easily. 

There is no doubt that the use of 
this type of workbook takes more of 
the teacher’s time. It takes time 
to draw up the right kind of questions, 
and it takes time to go over the books 
and make corrections, which should 
be done occasionally if they are to be 
really effective. However, if one is 
looking for a method to help in the 
teaching of freshman and sophomore 
history courses, and other courses as 
well, I suggest this workbook method. 


A Proposed Collegiate 
Calendar' 


In general, the collegiate academic 
year consists of two semesters, each 
lasting approximately sixteen or sev- 
enteen weeks, and a summer period 
in which an eight- or twelve-week 
session may be held. The remain- 
ing weeks during the year are used 
for registration, recording, commence- 
ment, and similar duties or occasions. 
It is common practice for classes. 
during the week to be held on the 
five days from Monday through 
Friday. 

The proposal herein made is that 
the school week consist of but four 
days on which classes are held and 
one day during which no classes are 
scheduled, this day preferably being 
one in the middle of the week. 

Many advantages of such a scheme 
are immediately apparent. The break 
during a week of classes will of itself 
be advantageous if it serves merely 
to sever the pressure of a five-day 
continuum. Let us assume that the 


‘Reported by Walter E. Miller, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Chemistry, City College of 
the City of New York. 
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day on which classes are suspended 
is Wednesday. It might then be 
called a “homework” day and could 
be used by the student to review 
class work done on Monday and 
Tuesday and to prepare work for 
the last two class days of the week. 
Reports, it is to be hoped, will no 
longer be left to pile up for the 
week end—or the end of the semester. 
This aspect of a separate homework 
day would probably be the prime 
advantage of this scheme. 

Other uses for the day, other than 
its primary purpose, also suggest 
themselves. The day could be used 
for special social events. At the 
City College of New York, the cur- 
rent system is to hold no classes on 
Thursday from twelve to two o'clock. 
It is during this period that the 
meetings of student organizations and 
other social activities are held. Cer- 
tain large-scale social events such as 
dances must be held on week ends. 
Whereas the two-hour period on 
Thursday is commendable in so far 
as it goes, the most apparent draw- 
back is, because all meetings are held 
at more or less the same time, that 
the students find it impossible to 
attend more than one affair. A stu- 
dent with more than one interest 
must compromise and participate in 
the one function is which he is pri- 
marily interested. A day set aside 
during which social activities could 
be staggered at different time inter- 
vals might solve the dilemma to 
some degree. The faculty could use 
this day, also, to schedule its various 
departmental meetings. 

In cases of necessity, it would be 
possible to use this day for special 
courses. Courses which require ex- 
tended trips, such as geology, or 
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certain laboratory courses requiring 
an extended, continuous laboratory 
period, might be scheduled during this 
day. However, the use of the day for 
such purposes shall be minimized if its 
original object is to be fulfilled. 

Ceremonial occasions, the visits of 
dignitaries, athletic events, and the 
like, could also be accommodated on 
this day. 

The question that immediately 
arises is this. With the heavy sched- 
ule of classes now filling a five-day 
week, where is the time during the 
collegiate year to come, to enable 
such a day to be set aside each week, 
and to compensate for the loss in 
class hours if such is done? Let us 
assume a 32~-week period of classes 
during the year, that is, two 16-week 
semesters of actual class work, 
omitting the spring and winter vaca- 
tions. To maintain the same number 
of actual working days in the present 
proposal, thirty-two additional days 
will have to be obtained on which 
classes may be held. 

The proposal is that this additional 
time be obtained at the expense of 
the summer period. This summer 
period, namely, the time from the 
end of the spring semester to the 
beginning of the fall semester, is 
generally about fifteen or sixteen 
weeks. If this period could be 
decreased to approximately eight 
weeks, the additional time gained 
could be used to supply the required 
thirty-two days. Enough time would 
still remain for an eight-week sum- 
mér session. Also, some time might 
be gained at the expense of the inter- 
val between fall and spring semesters 
which is generally about three weeks. 
These periods of time will vary, of 
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Unper the sponsorship of the 
Business-Education Division of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, joint committees of faculty 
members and businessmen are study- 
ing current economic problems at 
twenty-one college-community re- 
search centers throughout the country. 
For example, the research team repre- 
senting the University of Minnesota 
and the Twin Cities has been studying 
the impact on the state’s economy of 
changes in tariff policy. 


A conrerence on Scientific and 
Technical Writing will be held August 
20-24 by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Institute for Co-operative 
Research. Open to scientists, engi- 
neers, editors, writers and adminis- 
trators, the conference will provide 
advanced study and experience shar- 
ing in the art of making technical 
literature readable. The fundamental 
problems involved in the communica- 
tion of technical information will be 
analyzed, and current systems for 
handling these problems will be evalu- 
ated. Information and applications 
may be obtained from Harry F. 
Arader, 3400 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Grants totaling $7,150,000 have 
been made by the Commonwealth 
Fund to ten medical schools: Chicago, 
Columbia, Cornell, Emory, Harvard, 
New York University, Southern 
California, Tulane, Western Reserve, 
and Yale. 


Beciwsine in the fall of 1956, the 
University of Wisconsin will offer 
a course of study leading to graduate 
degrees in industrial relations. It 
will include courses in commerce, 
economics, education, journalism, 
law, political science, psychology, and 
sociology. There will be no separate 
course in industrial relations. 


Aw expanvep program of aid to 
education, effective in 1956-57 has 
been announced by Ethyl Corpora- 
tion. It provides eighteen graduate 
research fellowships in chemistry, 
chemical engineering, and mechanical 
engineering; three graduate fellow- 
ships for college and _ high-school 
science teachers; and five under- 
graduate scholarships in chemical 
and mechanical engineering. The 
awards will be made at twenty-four 
institutions, Grants will total some 
$50,000. 


As a sequel to its decision to 
discontinue its sub-freshman course, 
Rhetoric 100, in September, 1960, the 
University of Illinois has published 
a supplementary booklet, “Standards 


in Freshman Rhetoric.” This is not 
a teacher’s guidebook or a treatise on 
methods of teaching. It states with 
precision the minimum requirements 
of the University and gives examples 
of themes actually written on the 
placement test that Freshmen take. 
It leaves the matter of meeting the 
standards of the University to the 
secondary schools. 
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annual giving—the plan 
under which substantially all of an 
institution’s graduates and former 
students are solicited for contributions 
every year, usually for unrestricted 
purposes or for operating expenses— 
recorded a gain of 18 per cent last 
year over 1954, according to the 
1955 Alumni Fund Survey compiled 
by the American Alumni Council. 
Reports from 391 universities, col- 
leges, and secondary schools in the 
United States and Canada showed 
total gifts to the annual funds from 
alumni in 1955 of $25,434,357, com- 
pared with a 1964 figure of $21,619,035. 
Since these are for the most part 
recurring gifts in the nature of “living 
endowment,” these available funds 
are the equivalent of the income at 
§ per cent on $500,000,000, or about 
one-fourth of the aggregate endow- 
ments now possessed by all of this 
country’s colleges and universities. 
Total alumni giving to this group 
of 391 institutions also showed an 
encouraging gain of 23 per cent in one 
year by reaching the record total of 
$77,252,996, compared to $62,902,852, 
in 1954. Experience in recent years 
indicates that for every dollar given 
through the alumni funds, two dollars 
in alumni contributions go to the 
institutions in the form of bequests 
or major gifts, usually for endowment, 
buildings, or other capital purposes. 


A meerine of newspaper and news- 
reel editors, directors of journalism 
schools, and radio and _ television 
specialists from twenty-three nations, 
held in Paris under the auspices of 
UNESCO, has recommended the 
creation of regional or international 
centers as a means of raising stand- 
ards for the training of personnel for 
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the press, radio, films, and television. 
These centers would train teachers of 
journalism, improve teaching meth- 
ods, provide refresher courses, publish 
specialized studies, and serve as clear- 
inghouses for the latest techniques. 


A curricutum in drama will be 
offered at the University of Bridge- 
port beginning in the fall of the 
1956-57 academic year. The pro- 
gram will be designed for students 
interested in the professional aspects of 
the theater as well as for individuals 
interested in the theater as an avoca- 
tion. Particular emphasis will be 
given to providing basic courses and 
experience for persons who produce, 
direct, or participate in community, 
church, or school dramatics. 


Grants totaling $289,000 have been 
made by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion to support an intensive effort to 
improve school administration in the 
Southwest during the next four years. 
The program will involve a_ total 
investment of at least $750,000, most 
of which will be provided by state 
organizations of school administrators 
in Arkansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. The Kellogg 
donation includes supplementary 
grants to the five states and a grant 
of $55,200 to support a co-ordinating 
office at the University of Texas. 
This office will be known as the 
Southwest School Administration 
Center. 


Travrrionat freshman-year course 
requirements and graduation require- 
ments at Bowdoin College have been 
changed, effective with the class of 
1960, which will enter Bowdoin next 


September. The changes are based 
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upon the results of the self-study 
program carried on during the past 
two years by a faculty committee 
under a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. The 
most obvious change is rescinding the 
requirement of two semesters of 
Greek, Latin, or mathematics. The 
freshman-year program will include 
an English course, a course toward 
the satisfaction of the language 
requirement; a year’s work in labora- 
tory science or mathematics; a second 
language or any course in mathe- 
matics, the sciences, or the social 
studies which is open to Freshmen; 
and courses in public speaking, 
physical education, and hygiene or 
military science. In order to ensure 
suitable breadth of program, each 
student is required to meet certain 
distribution requirements, including 
two years of work in mathematics and 
sciences, two years in the humanities, 
and two in the social studies. 


The teaching year at Fenn College 
has been reduced from four to three 
quarters, effective in 1956-57. This 
means in effect an average salary 
increase for faculty members of 12.5 
per cent. 


Errecrive July 1, Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension Division 
will be merged. The new unit will 
be known as the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee; it will open in 
September as a single institution with 
two campuses in the city. It will be 
conducted primarily for students who 
live within commuting distance. 
J. Martin Klotsche, president of the 
State College, will be provost. 

A statement of policy with respect 
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to the new unit has been adopted by 
the regents of the University of 
Wisconsin on recommendation of a 
committee of thirty faculty members 
and administrators representing the 
Madison campus and the two Mil- 
waukee institutions. This statement 
pledges the University to 


... exert every effort to the end that 
the Milwaukee unit will be of the highest 
quality, seeking to develop a staff of 
great strength with the present faculty 
as a nucleus, to unite the scholars of the 
two existing Milwaukee institutions into 
a single co-operating community, to 
provide adequate facilities for an enlarg- 
ing program, and to develop this program 
as an integral part of the whole University. 


Present plans call for four-year 
courses in liberal arts, education, and 
commerce, and for graduate programs 
leading to the Master’s degree in such 
fields as education, commerce, and 
certain phases of engineering. Work 
leading to the Ph.D. degree and 
instruction in such fields as agri- 
culture, law, medicine, and the more 
advanced phases of engineering now 
carried on at Madison will not be 
duplicated at Milwaukee. Subcom- 
mittees of the advisory committee 
are working in the areas of the long- 
range educational program, student 
affairs, plant utilization, graduate 
programs, inter-campus departmental 
relationships, music and art, physical 
education and R.O.T.C. credits, color 
symbols and emblems, radio and 
television, and public relations. 


Thirty national fellowships and a 
number of international fellowships 
for 1957-58 have been. announced by 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. The national fellow- 
ships range in value from $2,000 to 
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$4,000 and the international fellow- 
ships from $1,g00 to $2,000. Both 
are unrestricted as to field and place 
of study, except that the international 
fellowships must be used in a country 
other than the candidate’s own. The 
minimum requirement for both is 
completion of the residence require- 
ments for the doctorate. Awards are 
offered for both pre- and post-doctoral 
research. The deadline for applica- 
tions is December 15, 1956. Success- 
ful candidates will be notified not 
later than March 1, 1957. Application 
forms may be obtained from Mary H. 
Smith, associate, AAUW Fellowship 
Program, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Sixty special scholarships for Ameri 
can college graduates for study in 
Germany during the 1956-57 aca- 
demic year have been established by 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The awards are being given in 
gratitude for America’s aid in the 
postwar reconstruction of Germany. 
They will be administered in the 
United States by the Institute of 
International Education and in Ger- 
many by the Deutscher Akademischer 
Austauschdienst. There are no restric- 
tions on fields of study. A knowledge 
of German is a prerequisite. 


The University of Texas is placing 
new emphasis on its course offerings 
in international studies for under- 


graduate students. No _ separate 
department or new degree is involved; 
the program is directed by an inter- 
departmental committee representing 
three colieges, one school, and seven 
departments. Committee members 
will serve as advisers to students in 
the program, plan and conduct a 
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junior forum and a senior seminar, and 
keep students informed of oppor- 
tunities for study and employment. 
The program is designed for students 
preparing for government service, 
foreign business or international com- 
mercial activity, teaching, journalism, 
foreign study or travel. It can also 
provide a focus on world affairs for 
the student seeking a general liberal- 
arts education. The Committee on 
International Studies has issued a 
folder listing thirty-nine basic courses 
and forty-four area courses available 
to students considering study or 
careers abroad. 


A srvpy of the Negro potential in 
America, by the Conservation of 
Human Resources Project at Colum- 
bia University, estimates that in this 
period of critical manpower shortages 
the total number of Negro high-school 
graduates annually could be more 
than doubled if the education of 
Negroes were raised to the same level 
of white students outside the South. 
On the same basis, Negro college 
graduates could be increased from 
nine thousand to twenty-three thou- 
sand annually. The fifteen million 
Negroes, who constitute the nation’s 
largest minority group, are described 
by the study as “the single most 
underdeveloped human resource in 
the country.” 

The report of the study has been 
published in book form by the 
Columbia University Press under the 
title, The Negro Potential. Eli Ginz- 
berg is director of the project and 
author of the report. 


1954-55, more than nine 
thousand students from the United 
States studied in forty-seven foreign 
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countries and political areas, accord- 
ing to the preliminary returns of a 
survey made by the Institute of 
International Education. The surve 
was limited to students having “a 
United States citizenship and perma- 
nent residence in this country. The 
survey, first undertaken as a pilot 
project in 1953, was conducted by 
means of a questionnaire sent to one 
thousand institutions of higher educa- 
tion in seventy-four foreign countries 
and political areas. Replies were 
received from a total of 836 institu- 
tions; 379 reported 9,262 United 
States students enrolled, while 457 
reported none. 


The Fifty-fourth Report of the Director 
4 the College Entrance Examination 

oard summarizes and  appraises 
Board activities and projects for the 
academic year 19$4-$§. Particular 
attention is given to such things as 
the second Colloquium on College 
Admissions, the College Scholarship 
Service, the growth of industrially 
sponsored scholarship programs, the 
Advanced Placement Test program, 
and the study of the loss of potential 
students of science and engineering 
conducted for the National Science 
Foundation, 


Turovon the Commission on Educa- 
tional Organizations, and its sixty- 
two regional offices, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
will co-operate with thirty-three col- 
leges and universities in various parts 
of the nation in conducting intergroup 
and human-relations education work- 
shops during the summer of 1956. 
Since 1941, when the National Con- 
ference assisted the Colorado State 
College of Education in setting up the 
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first specialized workshop in the field 
of intergroup education, the National 
Conference has co-operated with more 
than 250 workshops in sixty of the 
leading institutions of the nation. In 
1955 alone, 1,250 educators and com- 
munity leaders were enrolled in the 
forty-two workshops with which the 
National Conference co-operated. 


A four-year program leading to a 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
medical technology will be offered for 
the first time this September at Saint 
Mary’s College. Residence during 
all four years will be on the college 
campus. During the fourth year, 
however, most of the classes will be 
taken at the South Bend Foundation, 
with laboratory work in the Saint 
Joseph’s and Memorial Hospitals. 
After completing the college and 
technical training, the student can 
apply for certification in medical 
technology by the Registry of Medical 
Technologists of the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists, and take an 
examination. These examinations 
are given twice a year in about two 
hundred centers in the United States, 
Canada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Canal Zone. After passing the 
Registry examination, the student is 
entitled to use the letters M.T. 
(ASCP) after her name. 


A GRANT of $100,286 from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation will con- 
tinue a co-operative program in edu- 
cational administration for three years 
at Ohio State University. The grant 
will extend certain phases of a 
previous project, the School-Com- 
munity Development Study, which 
has been under way since 19$1 and 
will end in June, 1956. The Kellogg 
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Foundation also supported the earlier 
study with a grant of $289,000. The 
current appropriation is one of a 
series of new commitments to twenty- 
nine universities and educational 
agencies for continuance of the nation- 
wide co-operative program in educa- 
tional administration. The new grants 
totaled $2,393,642 and increased the 
Foundation’s appropriations to more 
than $5,500,000 since 1951 “‘for aid 
to the schools of America through 
improved preparation of school 
administrators.” 


Couteces and universities in the 
United States are prepared to spend 
$66,662,000 over the next six years for 
improvement and expansion of facil- 
ities to care for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force ROTC programs if match- 
ing funds on a 50-s0 basis are made 
available under provisions of legisla- 
tion now under study by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Statements of will- 
ingness to make these expenditures 
were included in the answers by 344 
institutions to a questionnaire dis- 
tributed by the American Council on 
Education. Of these institutions ex- 
pressing a definite opinion, 9§ per 
cent approved the current proposals 
for 50-50 Federal matching of funds 
for construction or remodeling to 
meet the needs of ROTC programs. 
Of the 250 institutions which reported 
plans for spending their own money 
on expanded ROTC facilities, only 
forty-five indicated the intention to 
do so in the immediate future without 
Federal matching. 


New research centers in higher 
education at the University of Cali- 
fornia and Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, are provided for in 
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grants recently announced by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The grants to the two institutions are 
for $400,000 and $375,000. The 
centers will be the first major estab- 
lishments of their kind. They will 
concern themselves with critical issues 
now facing higher education in 
America, particularly how colleges 
and universities are to meet the 
expanded enrollments expected in the 
next decade. 

A grant of $375,000 was made to 
the American Council on Education to 
provide for the creation of an office 
of statistical information and research 
on higher education. Grants for self 
studies were made to Columbia Uni- 
versity ($150,000), the University of 
Pennsylvania ($145,000), and Tufts 
University ($35,000). 


Two educational programs directed 
toward advancement of the account- 
ing profession, one for students and 
the other for teachers, will be launched 
this fall through awards and grants 
of the Haskins and Sells Foundation. 
Under one program, a student in each 
of some forty colleges and universities 
throughout the United States will 
receive a $500 award for scholastic 
excellence in accounting. These 
awards will be made annually by 
the Foundation. Under the second 
plan, five universities will receive 
annual grants of $1,000 each to assist 
qualified instructors in accounting 
while they are pursuing higher 
academic degrees for careers in teach- 
ing accounting. Recipients of the 
$500 scholastic awards will be selected 
by members of the faculty in each 
college from the institution’s out- 
standing students in accounting who 
have completed their junior year. 


Academic Freedom 
By ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
A Review Essay 


Tue Devetopment or AcApemic Freepom in THE Unirep States, by Richard 
Hofstadter and W. P. Metzger. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1955. xvi+528 pp. $5.50. 


Acapemic Freepom in Our Time, by R. M. Maclver. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1955. 


xiV-+330 pp. $4.00. 


“Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security,” Report 
of a Special Committee of the American Association of University Professors. 
AAUP Bulletin, XLII (Spring, 1956), pp. 49-107. 


Under a grant from the Louis M. 
Rabinowitz Foundation, Columbia Uni- 
versity set up in 1951 the American 
Academic Freedom Project to inquire into 
the past history and present condition of 
academic freedom in the United States. 
The two volumes under review represent 
the outcome of the Columbia study; the 
conclusions they express are those—in 
the true spirit of academic freedom—of 
the authors, and not of the Rabinowitz 
Foundation or of Columbia University. 
It has also seemed pertinent to consider 
in this connection the recent report on 
“Academic Freedom and Tenure in the 
Quest for National Security” rendered by 
a special, and distinguished, committee 
of the American Association of University 
Professors. 

The two Columbia volumes differ 
markedly in approach, scope, and flavor. 
Professors Hofstadter and Metzger have 
undertaken an analytical account of the 
emergence of the idea of academic 
freedom in American education; Pro- 
fessor Maclver’s book, more polemical 
and engagé in tone, seeks to describe and 
evaluate the current crisis of academic 
freedom. Together these works—along 
with the AAUP report—furnish the 
material for one more view of the subject 
about which, as Sidney Hook has said 
with only slight exaggeration, “more 
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sloppy rhetoric [has been] poured out 
per page . . . both by those who believe 
they are supporting [it], and those intent 
on criticizing it, than on any other theme 
with the possible exception of democracy.” 

The Development of Academic Freedom 
in the United States provides the indis- 
pensable background for any appraisal 
of the contemporary state of American 
academic freedom. In the first half, 
“The Age of the College,” Mr. Hofstadter 
deals with what he properly calls the 
“prehistory” of academic freedom. He 
begins with an account of the European 
legacy—in particular, the idea of cor- 
porate autonomy which the great univer- 
sities of the Middle Ages painfully won 
for their faculties and students. This 
sense of corporate autonomy began to 
decline in Europe, however, well before 
the first American foundation at Cam- 
bridge in 1636. In its place, as a source 
of libertarian influence in education, 
there arose the post-medieval notions of 
humanism, toleration, and religious free- 
dom. But in America these notions, like 
the memory of medieval corporate inde- 
pendence, had only a vague impact 
compared to the stern and concrete 
requirements of religious denomination- 
alism. “For about two hundred and 


‘Hook, Sidney. Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No. 
New York: John Day Company, 1953, p. 13. 
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fifty years after the founding of Harvard 
in 1636,” Mr. Hofstadter writes, “the 
very form in which the problem of 
freedom was posed in American colleges— 
insofar as there was a formulation of the 
problem of freedom—was set by the 
conditions of religious sectarianism.””? 

Control by private denominational 
sponsorship was only one characteristic 
of the distinctive American pattern of 
higher education which developed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In addition, the American colleges were, 
at best, only colleges, and mostly no more 
than academies or high schools; they all 
lacked the professional and advanced 
faculties of the European universities. 
And the American colleges were develop- 
ing a unique system of academic govern- 
ment, under which legal control rested, 
not in the European manner with the 
faculties themselves, but with outside 
boards made up of nonresident, non- 
teaching “trustees” or overseers. In 
this environment, the teacher counted for 
little. There was as yet little attempt 
to define academic freedom as a standard 
or even as an ideal. The notion of free 
inquiry affected the colleges more or less 
as a secondary effect of the larger social 
drift into ways of secularization, political 
liberty, and science. 

Yet, as Mr. Metzger points out in 
“The Age of the University,” the 
generation after the Civil War witnessed 
a transformation in the American educa- 
tional scene—the recession of denomina- 
tional control; the rise of the modern 
university, complete with graduate 
schools; the professionalization of the 
American faculty; and the domestication 
in the United States of German ideas of 
Lehrfreiheit. The struggle of individual 
professors for the right of free expression, 
especially in connection with the Dar- 
winian debate, resulted in the crystalliza- 
tion of the modern American conception 
of academic freedom—a conception which 
went beyond the German in asserting the 

*Hofstadter and Metzger, op. cit., p. 63. 
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professor's right to freedom for extra- 
mural utterance and for political partici- 
pation as well as to freedom for teaching 
and scholarship. These struggles for free 
expression also produced the American 
Association of University Professors, 
which still represents the most serious 
organized effort by American professors 
to formulate and defend the liberties they 
regard as essential to the performance of 
their duties. 

Professors Hofstadter and Metzger 
have tackled a bold assignment with 
intelligence and spirit. In a_ sense, 
perhaps, they committed themselves to 
an impossible task. “‘ Academic freedom” 
cannot easily be isolated as an idea in 
the period before anyone was thinking in 
such terms; and the search for anticipa- 
tions of the idea can lead into all aspects 
of the social and intellectual world in 
which the educational system existed. 
The result in the Hofstadter-Metzger 
volume sometimes tends to be an unstable 
compromise between the history of higher 
education and the history of ideas, in 
which the excursions into the broader 
field have a certain random and sketchy 
quality. Yet this is more than offset 
by the penetrating insights with which 
both Mr. Hofstadter and Mr. Metzger 
scatter their texts. And out of their 
materials there emerges the strong impres- 
sion that one key factor in the history 
of academic freedom has been the status 
of faculty members, that is, the value 
placed on them by the rest of the 
community. 

It was the desirability of the medieval 
scholars which gained them their immuni- 
ties. As Mr. Hofstadter writes, “.. . 
the universities were centers of power 
and prestige, protected and courted, even 
deferred to, by emperors and popes.” 
And it was the low estate occupied by 
teachers in seventeenth century America 
which placed the first American colleges 
in so vulnerable a_ position. Merle 
Curti in a new book has suggested that 

*Ibid., p. 5. 
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the American idea in education was to 
end the European dualism between 
thought and action—to reject the idea 
that intellectual enterprise should be the 
monopoly of a separate class.‘ This 
American approach has been in the long 
run a source both of weakness and of 
strength for the American intellectual. 
But, in colonial America, it plainly 
lowered the status of the teacher. Thus 
for nearly a century, the Harvard 
faculty consisted of two or three “ tutors,” 
that is, unmarried men in their early 
twenties waiting for their M.A. degrees 
and ministerial appointments. Harvard 
did not even have a professor until 1722. 
Even in the early nineteenth century, 
college teaching remained an_ inferior 
occupation with small dignity or author- 
ity. “One finds the trustees of colleges,” 
Mr. Hofstadter writes, “prescribing the 
work of the classroom, writing the laws 
of student government, shaping the 
curriculum, subjecting the private lives 
of teachers to scrutiny and espionage.” 


The professor had little initiative in the 
college and little respect in the com- 
munity, and had to spend a dispropor- 
tionate amount of his time disciplining 


the unruly boys left in his care. On the 
eve of the Civil War, annual salaries of 
$1,000 were customary; and the change 
from teaching to other professions—the 
ministry, law, even business—was made 
easily and often. 

The great change that took place after 
mid-century was the professionalization 
of the college faculties. Oddly enough, 
the need to maintain student discipline 
seems to have been an early factor in 
inducing trustees to delegate more 
authority to faculties. At the same 
time, the chronic financial insolvency 
which afflicted so many colleges brought 
about a shift in sponsorship from religious 
denominations to business; and, though 
business sponsorship in time created 

‘American Paradox: the Conflict of Thought and 
Action. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 


University Press, Pp. 
‘Hofstadter and Metzger, op. cit., p. 304. 
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problems of its own, it meant also a 
great increase in the amount of funds 
available for education. The largest 
single gift to an American college before 
the Civil War had been Abbott Lawrence’s 
$50,000 to Harvard—a trivial sum com- 
pared to such postwar donations as 
Rockefeller’s $34,000,000 to Chicago. 
Members of a faculty, endowed with new 
power, new money, and new opportunity 
for scholarship, were quick to respond to 
new intellectual currents and especially 
to the dazzling example of the German 
university. Under this stimulus, Amer- 
ica began at last to develop a body of 
professional teachers with status of their 
own in the community, capable of 
defining their professional rights and 
uniting to secure them. The idea of 
academic freedom thus came as the 
ideological counterpart of the profes- 
sionalization of education. 

Mr. Metzger watches academic free- 
dom receive a formal definition at the 
hands of the AAUP in 1915 and sees it 
through the vicissitudes of the First 
World War. Mr. Maclver then takes 
up the current story. Academic Freedom 
in Our Time describes the impact on 
the academic profession of what Mr. 
Maclver calls “the new wave of intoler- 
ance,” stirred by “the champions of the 
new orthodoxy.” He analyzes the lines 
of attack on academic freedom and 
suggests what can be done about it. 
While he warns against the tendency of 
foreign observers to take cases out of 
context in order to “exhibit a lurid 
picture of the state of democracy in this 
country,” he himself inclines to a dark 
view. “It is hardly an exaggeration,” he 
writes, “to say that the weight of authori- 
ty in the United States is now adverse to 
the principle of intellectual freedom.’”* 

Other eminent opinion has endorsed 
this dismal conclusion. Thus Robert M. 
Hutchins: “Everywhere in the United 
States university professors, whether or 


‘not they have tenure, are silenced by the 


*Macl ver, op. cit., pp. 32, 266. 
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general atmosphere of repression that 
now prevails.” And Justice William O. 
Douglas: “An ominous silence has settled 
on many campuses of the country. 
Professors and students alike are afraid.’”” 
Even “Academic Freedom and Tenure 
in the Quest for National Security,” the 
measured report issued by a special 
committee of the American Association 
of University Professors, declares, “ 
academic freedom and tenure in the 
United States have been more greatly 
imperilled since World War II than for 
many years before” (though it adds, 
it remains true that effective 
teaching, objective research, and intel- 
lectual interest in contemporary issues 
continue on most American campuses”’).® 

Nor can there be any question that 
there has been a shameful series of 
attacks on freedom in American colleges 
and universities in the last half-dozen 
years: the AAUP report contains a 
valuable summary of eighteen of the 
most notorious cases. Yet it hardly 
seems that even these indefensible occur- 


rences quite justify Mr. Maclver’s gloomy 
verdict that the weight of authority in 
the United States has swung against 


academic freedom. The AAUP com- 
mittee does not think so, “. . . sober 
confidence in academic personnel, rather 
than zeal to ferret out subversion, seems 
to prevail,” it concludes, “as the nearly 
universal mood today.” And Mr. 
Metzger, in Mr. Maclver’s companion 
volume, offers similar testimony: “A 
more sympathetic and profound under- 
standing of academic freedom is more 
widespread among teachers, administra- 
tors, and trustees today than in 1917”"— 
and, he might have added, than in any 
earlier year in American history.’ It 
can be convincingly argued, indeed, that 
the very intensity of the contemporary 


outcry over violations of academic free- 

7Quoted by Sidney Hook, “The Strategy of 
Truth,” and Milton R. Konvitz, “Are Teachers 
Afraid?” New Leader, XXXIX (February 13, 
1956), pp. 24 and 17. 

‘Loc. cit., pp. 50, $3. 

*Loc. cit., p. 98; Hofstadter and Metzger, op. 
cit., p. 506. 


dom is a measure of the unprecedented 
extent to which the principles of academic 
freedom themselves are cherished. 

Yet, if this is so, why should Pro- 
fessor Maclver and Dr. Hutchins and 
Justice Douglas, all men of unquestioned 
good faith, write in such despair? Why 
should even the AAUP committee sup- 
pose that academic freedom is more 
greatly imperiled today than for many 
years? It is conceivable that the expla- 
nation for this widespread anxiety has 
to do, once again, with the status of the 
teaching profession. What Mr. Maclver 
and the others may well reflect is less 
an objective decline in the influence 
of the idea of academic freedom than a 
subjective apprehension over the rising 
tempo of threats to the recently increased 
prestige of professors. The higher the 
status, indeed, the more sensitive a 
group often becomes to real or fancied 
threats. A campaign against a fairly 
well-established profession might well 
induce a greater amount of subjective 
anxiety than a similar campaign against 
a disorganized and dispirited group—and 
this fact accounts, I think, for both the 
greater amount of academic freedom 
and the greater concern over it in 
American universities today than half a 
century ago. 

Other factors have increased the sense 
of vulnerability among professors. One 
factor surely has been the change from 
Democratic government, where intel- 
lectuals had a sense of participation, to 
Republican government, which recoils 
from ideas and sneers at those who have 
them as “eggheads.” Another has per- 
haps been a sense of guilt among some 
members of the academic community 
over past acceptance of illusions about 
the Soviet Union and Communism. And, 
as the business community has returned 
to power in the nation, its chronic anti- 
intellectualism, aggravated by memories 
of the arrogance of the intellectuals of the 
’thirties, has put the colleges and univer- 
sities on the defensive. But what is 
really at issue has been not so much 
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“academic freedom” itself as it is the 
self-respect and reputation of the aca- 
demic profession. The specific infringe- 
ments on academic freedom have been 
relatively limited, but the slander of the 
profession has been insistent and 
pervasive. 

The guess that professional status 
rather than academic freedom may be 
the first stake in the current fight is 
borne out by passages in the AAUP 
report. The AAUP committee is much 
preoccupied, for example with the 
“stigma” laid on the academic profession 
by the spreading assumption that teachers 
are in special need of supervision and 
discipline. It is this concern, of course, 
which explains why the teacher’s oath 
rouses an abhorrence in the academic 
profession out of apparent proportion to 
its immediate effects. The AAUP report 
discusses these questions with dignity 
and eloquence. It writes: 


‘ 
“Nothing in the record of college and 
university teachers as a group justifies 


the imputation to them of a tendency 
toward disloyalty. 


..+ We particularly object to these 
measures bof investigation super- 
vision] when they are directed against 
members of the academic profession as a 
special class apart from the population 
as a whole.” 

“... not only the harsh examples of 
unwarranted dismissals, but also the 
accumulation of humiliating oaths and 
statutory inquiries into loyalty and 
beliefs, render the academic profession 
less worthy than it once was of the 
adherence of intelligent, fine-spirited 
young men and 


Yet the impulse among teachers to 
identify the question of status with the 
question of freedom is, in the long run, 
correct; for, if the campaign against 
their status succeeds, then the battle 
against their liberty becomes only a 
mopping-up operation. And, in defend- 
ing their professional status, the pro- 
fessors are doing much more than meanly 

o¢, cit., pp. $7, 53+ 
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defending their own livelihood. “We 
firmly believe,” as Samuel Eliot Morison 
has well put it, 

that academic freedom is in the public 
interest. We do not claim it as a special 
privilege for our own protection; we 
uphold it for the protection of society, 
against the results of quenching the 
flame of original thought, the terroriza- 
tion of opinion, the subservience to 
authority, which have been proved to be 
the bane or the destruction of every 
government that has adopted such pro- 
cedures as their policy." 


This conviction that the vindication of 
academic status is a vindication of free 
society itself has increased the sense of 
urgency with which professors view the. 
attacks on their loyalty. 

I believe that a misconception of the 
charter of McCarthyism has further 
strengthened the slight persecution com- 
plex which has drifted over American 
faculties. If McCarthyism (by which I 
mean not the routine tendencies toward 
repression but the hysterical intensifica- 
tion of these tendencies in the 1950-54 
period) be considered a permanent feature 
of American life in the cold war, then the 
crisis of academic freedom is indeed 
grave. But, if McCarthyism is a passing 
phenomenon, then the situation is not 
so ominous. The AAUP report seems 
to assume the permanence of McCarthy- 
ism when it contends that the “... 
indefinite continuation of the ‘cold war’ 
against Soviet Communism makes the 
current suppressions of unpopular opin- 
ions and the violations of civil liberties 
unlikely to subside within the immediate 
future.” Yet a few sentences later, the 
report adds, somewhat inconsistently, 
“there has lately been evidence of 
growing moderation” (page 51). I doubt 
whether this “growing moderation” has 
been the consequence of slackening in the 
cold war. It seems far more likely to 
me to be the consequence of the end of 
the Korean War; and I think we would 
understand McCarthyism far better if 


1 Harvard University and Academic Freedom,” 
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we regard it, not as a function of the cold 
war, but as a function of the hot war in 
Korea. 

What gave McCarthy his brief contact 
with the emotions of more than a handful 
of Americans was the peculiar situation 
of 1950-53. Here the United States was 
engaged in a bitter war in Korea in 
circumstances where—for reasons which 
were excellent but imperfectly grasped— 
the full force of American power could 
not be unleashed against the aggressor. 
And, while Communists killed Americans 
in Korea, other Communists walked the 
streets of America with impunity. It 
was this sense of impotent frustration 
and anguish that gave McCarthy his 
opportunity. It was predictable that, 
when the Korean War came to an end, 
the emotions which sustained McCarthy- 
ism would begin to taper off, and that 
soon McCarthy too would come to an 
end as a serious public menace. 

The renewed sense of status vulnera- 
bility, the slanders against the academic 
profession, the swing from pro-intellectual 
to anti-intellectual attitudes in govern- 
ment, the misinterpretation of McCarthy- 
ism as a permanent phenomenon of the 
cold war—all these factors help account 
for the fact that American professors fee/ 
so strong a pressure on their academic 
freedom at a time when it can be argued 
that acceptance of the full meaning of 
academic freedom has never been so great. 
And the very anxieties which, for 
example, have led Mr. Maclver and 
others into extravagant statements may 
well make it less likely that the Maclver 
fears will be realized. Social balance 
emerges out of a rough jostle of pressures. 
As Milton R. Konvitz of the Cornell Law 
School has written, “. . . it is right and 
necessary that one should cry out against 
any attack on academic freedom, even 
though there is a danger of exaggerating 
the evil” (to which, of course, Sidney 
Hook’s footnote is assumed, “. . . I do 
not believe it is necessary to lie even in 
the interests of justice”’).!* 

loc. cit., p. 19; Hook, doc. cit., p. 21. 
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But, even if one rejects the more 
sensational pictures of the black silence 
of fear settling down over American 
campuses, there is nothing in the situation 
of academic freedom in the United States 
to cause undue complacency. If the 
academic profession weathers this crisis, 
it will be because of its members and 
friends who fought back, not because of 
those who took to the storm cellars. In 
any society, professions, like people, 
must show themselves tough enough to 
deserve respect if they are to win it. 
Yet, while fighting back, it is important— 
especially for members of the academic 
community—to retain a sense of dis- 
crimination over words and issues and 
not to confuse, as Emerson once said, the 
sound of a popgun with the crack of 
doom. 

On the whole, it seems to me, the 
AAUP report has done this very well. 
While there is an occasional looseness in 
formulation—the passage saying that 
Communists should be allowed to present 
their views to college students obviously 
refers to visitors, not, as Professor Hook 
and Life think, to faculty members—its 
essential thrust is to make the point 
that every case involving academic 
freedom must be judged individually. 
The fact that this thought so appals the 
editorial writer of Life shows how 
collectivism, when the door is barred, 
sometimes creeps in even through the 
most anti-Communist of windows. What 
the AAUP committee was seeking to do, 
I take it, was to reaffirm the truth given 
classical statement by Charles Evans 
Hughes, “It is of the essence of the 
institutions of liberty that it be recognized 
that guilt is personal,” 

Professor Hook is right, I think, in 
expressing the wish that the report had 
emphasized the importance of academic 

[Continued on page 350| 
by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Free Speech 
in the United States (Cambridge: Harvard Universit 
Press, 1941), pp. 471-72; “ Professors and Ethics,” 
Life, KL (May 21, 1956), p. 44; Sidney Hook, “ The 
AAUP and Academic tie” New ader, 
XXXIX (May 21, 1956), pp. 1g-a1. 


A Succinct Analysis 
Hicher Learnine 1s Britain, by George 
F. Kneller, Berkeley, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1955. xii 
+301 pp. $6.00. 
Mr. Kneller has brought between two 
covers a remarkable sampling of the 
lively, contemporary discussion of higher 
education in Britain. His sample, to- 
ether with his succinct historical intro- 
uction and equally succinct analysis of 
the structure of British higher educa- 
tion, will put the interested student 
firmly on his way to make up his own 
mind about what the British are doing, 
and what we ourselves can learn from 
their experience. Text, notes, and bib- 
‘liography taken together make a whole 
from which nothing of importance has 
been omitted. This is now the first 
book the student of the subject must 
consult. 
After three more specifically descrip- 


tive chapters on university traditions, 
the architecture of university life, and 
the university and the public urse— 
though even here debate, differences 
over ultimate values, and criticism can- 


not be banished—Mr. Kneller goes 
systematically through the main issues 
concerning the purposes and methods of 
higher education in Britain. They are 
in the main, as most Americans must 
know, essentially the same issues we 
debate—“‘liberal” as against “profes- 
sional” or “utilitarian” studies, literary 
humanism against scientific humanism, 
“pure” against “applied” science, and 
much else. The British, too, talk 
ivory towers, the need for religion, the 
need to stand firm against the supposed 
need for religion, the dependence of the 
university on society and even on the 
State, and the essential independence of 
the university. by 
Mr. Kneller’s method is to quote 
liberally from British writers, suena: 
ing them one with the other on a given 
topic, and occasionally entering the de- 
bate himself. He had earlier submitted 


his comments to many of these writers, 
and has elicited from them some of the 
livelier bits of his book, as for example, 
Bonamy Dobrée’s wistful “I would say 
it differently today; but alas, what one 
has said one has said” (page viii), and 
Adolf Léwe’s apposite remark, 
cannot escape the basic dilemma of the 

e: how to educate in a climate where 
there is no unified sense of direction” 
(page 269). 

Although Mr. Kneller weaves his 
threads neatly and carefully into a 
whole, the reader is inevitably tested 
and, unless he is most attentive, some- 
what confused, by the wealth and variety 
of the points of view here exposed. The 
final c apter, entitled “Summary and 
Critique,” is therefore most welcome. 
Here, too, Mr. Kneller does a good job 
of organization. But he cannot conceal, 
and indeed does not try to conceal, the 
great degree of difference among such 
typical critics of British higher educa- 
tion as Moberly, Oakeshott, the Nuffield 
College group, Nash, Bernal, and many 
others. How far such differences are 
dangerous, indeed, whether they are 
signs of health or of illness, remain un- 
solved problems in the sociol of 
education. One may guess that in them- 
selves, other factors Sine not unfavor- 
able, such differences are, in fact, a sign 
of life in a society. 

Crane Brinton 
Harvard University 


A Dated Count 
Tue Vocasucary or StuDENTS 

1n Ciassroom Speecues, by John W. 

Black and Marian Ausherman. Colum- 

bus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational 

Research, Ohio State University, 1955. 

68 pp. $2.50. 

By now, the literature of word counts 
has the advantages at least of the great 
Kaeding compilation for German, the 
Rodriguez Bou compilation in Spanish, 
and the augmented Thorndike-Lorge 
count in English. In each instance, the 
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counts have been based primarily on 
words in print. Kaeding’s work is based 
upon about eighteen million words, 
Rodriguez Bou’s on seven million words, 
and the Thorndike-Lorge count on about 
thirty million words. 

The Vocabulary of College Students in 
Classroom Speeches comes as a by-product 
of a research in getting estimates of the 

honetic elements in words and the 
intelligibility of words in and out of 
context. The count of about three 
hundred thousand words with its almost 
seven thousand different lexical units is 
a useful supplement to the word-count 
literature. Its primary significance comes 
not so much because it represents a count 
of orally communicated words, but rather 
because it gives an insight into what 
topics and ideas college students felt 
important enough to utilize in platform 
speeches to their fellow students in 
classes during the period of the Second 
World War. For instance, among the 
p7 most frequently spoken words used 

y college students and which are not 
among the most frequently used thousand 
printed words of the Thorndike-Lorge 
count are: airplane, attack, bomb, democ- 
racy, education, gun, machine, navy, oper- 
ate, a plane, radio, training, 
and vicious. These give an indication of 
the range of the concepts and value 
judgments of college students in the 

cond World War. 

Unless someone has attempted to make 
a comprehensive word count, it is difficult 
to appreciate fully the hundreds of little 
decisions that must be made in such 
research: should its and it’s be classified 
with it? Should proper names like 
Arthur and Washington be included or ex- 
cluded? Should collocations like machine 
fu" comic strip, mess hall, barbed wire be 

ept as such, or should they be con- 
sidered as separate words? Moreover, 
because each decisivn is so small, records 
about them are frequently either not 
made or not remembered. Black and 
Ausherman, indeed, did not indicate that 
they counted collocations. This would 
not have been a serious under-reportin 
were it not for the fact that they argue 
that a count based on oral speech would 
differ from one based on print. For 
comparison with the Thorndike-Lorge 
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count, the rules should have been the 
same; Thorndike-Lorge excluded collo- 
cations. 

The authors found that 662 words 
“could not be accounted for readily in 
the Thorndike enumeration” (page 7) and 
that thirty-five of the commonest Thorn- 
dike words were never used. For this 
review, I made a special re-tabulation 
to discover the words listed by Thorndike- 
Lorge as the commonest thousand printed 
words that were ot spoken by the college 
student in the recorded platform speeches. 
Apparently, the mode of tabulation was 
somewhat responsible for the finding. 
It is quite likely that broken, building, 
and coming, were considered as not 
spoken because they were tabulated 
under their root forms of broke, build, 
and come. Of course, the distinction 
between speech and print may account 
for the loss of Mr., Mrs., and St. The 
urgency of the time, however, may have 
suppressed the collegian’s utterance of 
thee and thou, and of king and queen and 
of lord and lady. 

It would have been more appropriate 
if the authors had contrasted the words 
spoken by college students with the 
requencies as Thorndike- 
Lorge. The Teachers Word Book of 
30,000 Words gives the relative fre- 
quencies for adult magazines, for the 
semantic count, and for a tabulation of 
juvenile books. Except for the special 
concerns of the men preparing in a war 
period for military service, the fre- 
quencies of word usage in platform 
speeches do not differ markedly from 
the frequencies reported for an adult 
magazine count. 

Fhe essential contribution of the 
count is that it represents a dated count 
of what college men did consider suf- 
ficiently significant to talk about during 
the later war years. The list of the 
6,826 different words, in years to come, 
should be of major significance in givin 
the historian of ideas another aiken 
for dating new ideas, inventions, and 
values. It is most illuminating to dis- 
cover the impact of the immediacy of 
the times on the speech of the sealeut. 
The sequences of words, too, can be of 
some value. The information theorist 


would not be startled by the adjacency 
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in frequency of such words as: because 
641, more 636, men 634, like 632; or 
make 563, world 559, think 554; or those 
211, training 211, nation 209, soldier 206; 
or the optimistic pair, build 193 and 
peace 192. 

The authors and the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research of Ohio State Univer- 
sity have made a useful contribution 
not only to the understanding of the 
_ Specialization of ideas in a special group 
but also of the ideas themselves in their 
historical setting. 

Invinc Lorce 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


A Collection of Chapel Sermons 
Reicion on THE Campus, by George P. 
Hedley. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955. x+194 pp. $2.75. 
There ought to be a law against book 
titles that sell but fail to tell. George 
Hedley’s little volume is a pleasant col- 
lection of chapel sermons addressed by 
an urbane, erudite, and liberal Protestant 
preacher to privileged, liberal Protestant 
young women, but it is not a book about 
religion on the campus. Mr. Hedley 
himself recognizes the limited intention 
of his message when he describes some of 
his sermons as dealing with “what reli- 
gion is, might be, ought to be in a liberal 
arts college with a Christian heritage” 
(page v) and when, according credit to 
the more orthodox churches for having 
“avoided the worst Philistinisms of the 
other Protestants,” he asks, “ why should 
not the rest of us follow?” (page 22). 
Bringing in many a homely touch— 
“the quaint vagaries” of the campus 
heating system, “your nearsighted pro- 
fessors” (page 5)—he preaches a genteel 
social om assuring his Mills College 
girls that “the Christian student will 
not be indifferent to the welfare of our 
whole nation and our whole world” 
(page 66) and defending the religious 
value of courses on home economics on 
the ground that “it is important for 
human happiness that we shall be well 
and enctehell clothed and also that we 
shall be well and tastily fed” (page 
p®), The sermons manifest Mr. Hed- 
ey’s sympathy for his charges, wrestling 
with their personal problems, their aca- 
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demic problemis and their world, and the 
reader’s image of the preacher is that he 
would be a delightful man to know. But 
by one who, like this reviewer, prefers 
his preaching less cute and more deeply 
concerned about personal imperfection 
and social evil, the chats in this volume 
are likely to be regarded as somewhat 
cloying. De gustibus.... 
Artruur Letyvetp 
B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundations 


Some | Insights 
Freevom’s Hoty Licur, by Merrimon 

Cuninggim. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1955. xii+192 pp. $2.75. 

This book by the dean of the Perkins 
School of Religion at Southern Methodist 
University is a compact analysis of the 
basic concepts of freedom in the American 
tradition. It is Mr. Cuninggim’s major 
thesis that religious freedom lies at the 
root of all the other freedoms. He 
believes that although freedom “‘is at the 
core of America’s character and its most 
influential testimony to the world,” 
there is nevertheless widespread con- 
fusion in the American mind “‘as to its 
nature, possibilities and its limits” (p 
19). uch of this confusion wal te 
dispelled, he contends, if the meaning 
sod implications of religious freedom be 
more clearly understood. 

Freedom presupposes order, and order 
demands that the Racdante the individual 
demands for himself must also be ex- 
tended to the whole of society. Thus, 
freedom of thought, action, and expres- 
sion become valid only as they lead to 
the principles of consent, dissent, and 
concern for the public good. This ap- 
proach, of course, is the author’s way of 
establishing the acknowledged distinc- 
tion between the negative and the posi- 
tive aspects of the concept—the dis- 
tinction between “freedom from” and 
“freedom for.” Insisting that ‘“‘the 
dimensions of freedom imply a founda- 
tion that is in truth a religious faith” 
(page 25), Mr. Cuninggim then proceeds 
to survey what he regards as the three 
major elements of religious freedom, 
namely, freedom to worship, freedom of 
conscience, and the independence of 
church and state. The first two con- 
cepts he regards as well established and 
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widely recognized and appreciated in 
present-day American theory and prac- 
tice. The third, however, he sees as the 
source of a vast amount of muddled 
thinking and false interpretation of both 
law al history. He therefore devotes 
the major portion of his study to a well- 
documented and closely organized exam- 
ination of the problem of church-state 
relations considered in terms of historical 
precedents and current attitudes. 

The author rejects completely the two 
extremes of inves retation 
which, on the one hand, would commit 
the government, federal or local, to pro- 
viding direct assistance to particular 
religious or sectarian bodies, or which, 
on the other hand, would erect such an 
insurmountable wall of separation as to 
prevent the state from according any 
recognition what so ever to religion or to 
religious organizations. Both of these 
positions Mr. Cuninggim regards as con- 
trary both to the spirit and intention of 
the founding fathers and to the over- 
whelming will of the American people. 
His own conception of the true relation- 
ship to be sought for is “organic discon- 
nection between church and state; sym- 
pathetic association between religion and 
government” (page 136). The accept- 
ance and application of this principle, 
believes the author, if properly under- 
stood in terms of the responsibilities as 
well as the privileges it bestows upon 
religious-minded people, would lead both 
to an extension of all basic freedoms and 
to a quickening of moral purpose and 
social idealism on a broad national scale. 
His concluding chapter is a ringing pro- 
nouncement he the constructive and 
socially creative uses of liberty in a 
genuinely democratic suciety. 

Although I am in essential agreement 
with Mr, Cuninggim’s major 
conclusions, I find that I must take 
strong exception to some of the argu- 
ments whereby he arrives at these con- 
clusions. To the extent that he con- 
ceives of religion primarly in terms of 
the Judaeo-Christian theological tradi- 
tion or of any other doctrinal system, his 
thesis that the whole concept of freedom 
is derived from religious assumptions 
simply will not stand the test of evidence. 
There is a vast company of deists, human- 
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ists, and naturalists whose convictions 
and services in the cause of liberty have 
been at least as far-reaching as those of 
religious leaders. As strong a case can 
be made for the idea that the concept 
of the fatherhood of God grew out of 
the concept of the brotherhood of man 
as for its converse. Moreover, he exag- 
gerates the rdle of sectarian influences 
in the advance of human freedom and 
minimizes the secular influences. 

Despite these reservations with respect 
to some of the author’s logic and to cer- 
tain of his interpretations of history, I 
believe that he has added some fresh and 
penetrating insights to a perplexing and 
crucial problem. His book deserves wide 


reading—and thorough debate. 
owarpd W. Hintz 
Brooklyn College 


Historical and Analytical 
THe Cnurch AND THE Four-Year 

CoLLece: AN APPRAISAL OF THEIR 

Rexation, by Guy E, Snavely. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 19565. 

Vili+216 pp. $3.50. 

The Green Lectures at Westminster 
College have won world-renown through 
such lecturers as Winston Churchill, 
Harry S. Truman, Charles H. Malik, 
Count Carlo Sforza, and Roscoe Pound. 
Mr. Snavely is a worthy successor and 
deals with an important aspect of states- 
manship: the relation of church and 
college. As executive director of the 
Agsociation of American Colleges, he has 
a lifetime of experience to give to the 
task assigned him by the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education, 

The volume is more historical and 
analytical than contemporary and direc- 
tive. It was designed, in fact, to serve 
as a reference met. in the subject of the 
historic relation between the church and 
the four-year college. 

The first part of the book, conse- 
quently, gives concrete information as to 
the part played by the church in the 
founding of Harvard, William and Mary, 
Yale, University of Pennsylvania, Brown, 
Rutgers, and Dartmouth. This section 
is followed by chapters on the Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ. 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman Cath- 
olic, and other church colleges. One 
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interesting chapter is devoted to the 
evolution of church colleges into state 
institutions. There follows a chapter 
dealing with church boards of education. 
The book closes with a discussion of the 
church college of tomorrow. 

This last chapter gives us a good deal 
of the author’s wisdom on the subject, 
but even this chapter is mostly factual, 
dealing with reports on the question of 
federal aid to education and the various 
foundations that help support the church 
colleges. Throughout, the author is not 
only well-informed but has the very 
latest, correct information. 

For all who need factual information 
on the subject, the book is of signal 
importance. Possibly, one could wish 
that the author had shared more fully 
his rich experience in the field and his 
own judgments on basic issues. There 
could also have been a strong chapter on 
the place of religion in higher education. 
As it is, however, the k serves a 
significant, scholarly purpose as the basis 
of objective judgments on the topic of 
church and higher education. 

Neus F, S, Ferre 


Vanderbilt University 


A Faculty’s Curriculum Study 
Curricutum Srupy 1n Basic Nursino 

Epucation, edited by Ole Sand. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1955. 

Xxvilit+225 pp. (Basic Nursing Edu- 

cation Curriculum Study Services, 

Vol. I) $3.75. 

This is a report of a five-year study of 
basic nursing education in progress at the 
University of Washington at Seattle. 
This study was made possible by grants 
from the National Institute o Health 
and the Commonwealth Fund. It fol- 
lowed a survey of nursing resources and 
needs and a study directed toward the 
improvement of nursing in the state of 
Washington. The latter study recom- 
mended that the University of Washing- 
ton School of Nursing assume leadershi 
in nursing education, including rormem 4 
in curriculum. 

There are ten chapters in the first 
volume of this curriculum report. The 
first three chapters deal with objectives, 
philosophy, and theory of learning. The 
summary at the end of each chapter 
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outlines steps to be evaluated by other 
schools wishing to undertake similar 
studies. 

In the chapter on objectives, emphasis 
is placed on the analysis of behavior and 
student needs. The two-dimensional 
chart developed by Ralph Tyler to 
describe both the behavioral and con- 
tent aspects of objectives is used. 

The chapter dealing with the phi- 
losophy and the theory of learning pre- 
sents nine principles with illustrations. 
The teacher's réle in the learning process 
is briefly summarized. The fourth chap- 
ter is concerned with selecting and 
organizing learning experiences. Some 
general principles are presented, and five 
studies in clinical nursing are described 
to illustrate these principles. The rela- 
tionship of general education to pro- 
fessional education is discussed in the 
fifth chapter. The contribution of the 
social sciences and the natural sciences 
to clinical nursing is explored in the 
next two chapters. The eighth chapter 
is concerned with Ralph W. Tyler’s 
theory of evaluation, which was en- 
dorsed by the Washington faculty. Em- 
phasis is placed on the continuous nature 
of the process and the need for new 
appraisal devices. The remainder of the 

k is concerned with faculty organiza- 
tion and the major areas of study to be 
undertaken in the years ahead. 

The report describes the way one 
faculty approached a curriculum study 
in an effort to find better answers to 
some fundamental questions. What are 
our goals? How shall we select those 
learning experiences which seem to hold 
promise of contributing most to these 
goals? How can we improve the —_—- 
ization of our course content? How 
shall we appraise our program? Are we 
learning to work together as a faculty? 
Can we devise ways of reducing restrain- 
ing forces and strengthening supporting 
forces? The report is written in such a 
manner that the reader feels some of the 
frustrations of the group seeking answers 
to these basic questions. The material 
dealing with the selection and organiza- 
tion of learning experiences illustrates 
clearly the problems met in curriculum 
research involving an entire faculty. 

The study presents a methodology 
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that should prove helpful to other schools 
or departments within a university. It 
should be of interest to teachers every- 
where regardless of their field of special- 
ization because it describes a stimulating, 
intelligent approach to the problem of 
curriculum improvement. 

Rutu Perkins 

University of Pittsburgh 


A Timely Collection of Papers 

HicHer EpucaTion UNDER STRESS, 
edited by Francis J. Brown and Thor- 
sten Sellin. Philadelphia: American 

Academy of Political and Social Sci- 

ence, 1955. viilit210 pp. (The An- 

nals of the American Academy of 

Political and Social Science, Vol. 301, 

September, 1955). $2.00. 

This issue of the “Annals” derives 
from a 1955 meeting of the Academy, 
supplemented by additional papers 
assembled by the editors. The docu- 
ment is thus in two distinct parts—one 
on “Special Areas” and the other the 
Conference papers on “Methods of 


Financing Higher Education.” 
The Conference papers ng 


a con- 
venient summary statement of respon- 
sible current thinking on the several 
obvious and urgent questions before the 
nation. I cannot say that they advance 
our thinking materially beyond familiar 
truths. 

The papers in “Special Areas” were 
individually requested and they share 
a vigor, clarity, and dedicated sense 
which elevate them above the obvious. 
This is perhaps most conspicuously true 
of the paper by Mr. Chalmers, president 
of Kenyon College, entitled “The Pur- 
pose of Learning.” One does not have 
to agree with his every word to find him 
“man thinking” in a fresh, hearty, and 
provocative way. I like, too, the brisk 
directness of President Gideonse’s paper 
in the field of academic freedom where he 
is at home with a wise assurance. 

No doubt any volume originating as 
this did cannot help being spotty. But 
the editors need not be ashamed of the 
total level of thinking in the timely con- 
tributions they have here assembled. 

Orpway TEAD 
Member, Board of Higher 
Education, New York 
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Military Instructor’s Réle 
M. A. FONTANELLA 
[Continued from page 

the dignity of the individual in our 
dealings with him. Unless we believe 
that every person has some worth 
and has the right to seek help from 
more experienced and mature persons, 
we should not attempt to counsel. If 
we are imbued with the mission of 
the Air Force, we will maintain an 
impartial, objective attitude in deal- 
ing with our ever-present counselees 
and try to give both the individual 


and the Air Force an even break. 
(Vol. XXVII, No. 6] 


Administrative-Faculty 
Relationships 
RICHARD H. SULLIVAN 
[Continued from page 326) 


Leonard Carmichael, Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution (formerly President, 
Tufts College) 

Oliver Carmichael, President, University 
of Alabama (formerly President, Car- 
nege Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching) 

Charles Cole, President, Amherst College 

Stacy Coles, President, Bowdoin College 

Lloyd Daly, Dean, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

Ben Euwema, Dean, Pennsylvania State 
College 

William Greenough, Vice-President, Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association 

Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary, 
American Association of University 
Professors 

Frank Kille, Dean, Carleton College, and 
Chairman, American Conference of 
Academic Deans 

Earl Planty, Executive Counselor, Johnson 
and Johnson, Inc. 

Courtney Smith, President, Swarthmore 
Colle 

Ernest T Stewart, Jr., Executive Secre- 
tary, American Alumni Council 

Raymond Walters, President Emeritus, 
University of Cincinnati 

(Vol. XXVII, No. 6} 
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A Proposed Collegiate 

Calendar 

[Continued from page 331| 

course, from individual college to 
college. This proposal would not 
necessitate the elimination of any 
present holidays, such as at Easter 
or Christmas. In some quarters, it 
is felt that a fifteen-week summer 
vacation period is too long. 

Certain disadvantages of this 
scheme are self-evident. Difficulties in 
scheduling will arise if all present 
classes have to be scheduled within a 
four-day week, It may be necessary 
to schedule some classes late in the 
afternoon. However, it is felt that 
the advantage of a specific “day 
off” would more than counter- 
balance any ill feeling toward late 
afternoon classes. If this later sched- 
uling interferes with practice sessions 
of athletic teams, such sessions could 
perhaps be held on the non-class day; 
while if practice sessions were held 
during later hours on regular class 
days, interference with the students’ 
study time would not be a problem 
because such time could be recouped 
on the homework day. 

The cutting down of the summer 
period would not be favored by some 
students who must obtain positions 
during these months for earnings to 
tide them through the academic year. 
In these cases, some of the students 
might use the homework day as a 
period for outside employment. Also, 
some members of the faculty might 
feel that an eight-week summer period 
is too short for them to apply to 
their individual purposes, as research 
or travel. It is felt, however, that 
the advantages accruing to a plan of 
setting aside‘a special day as outlined 
would result in distinct benefits, both 
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tangible and intangible, as it might 
affect student morale, and the dis- 
advantages would be relatively minor. 


Academic Freedom 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
[Continued from page 343) 
integrity as well as of academic freedom. 
The AAUP was founded to elevate the 
profession as well as to defend it. The 
present report errs in accepting too 
tolerantly practices (such as pleading 
the Fifth Amendment) which must be 
defended as part of academic freedom 
but do not on that account have to be 
admired as expressions of academic 
integrity. Yet I would dissent from 
Professor Hook’s conclusion that the 
report should be condemned as a “basic 
evasion” of “the problem of Communism 
and Communist teachers in colleges and 
universities.” He himself writes a few 
lines later, “Today, there are no or 
hardly any Communist party teachers 
active on American campuses,” which 
makes one wonder what the problem is." 
The AAUP report, as its title suggests, 
was addressed to the larger problem of 
reappraising the meaning of academic 
freedom in the cold war. Its broad 
analysis, in my judgment, is thoughtful 
and judicious. It provides an admirable 
conclusion for the diverse developmente 
reported by Professors Hofstadter, 
Metzger, and Maclver. One hopes that 
it will turn out in the end as much a 
landmark in the evolution both of the 
academic profession and the idea of 
academic freedom as the old AAUP 
report of 1915. Its spirit, in any case, 
is one of a moderation and realism which 
have been all too rare in discussions of 
academic freedom in recent years. This 
is surely the spirit to build on in the 

future. 


“Sidney Hook, Joc. cit., p. 19. Even on the 
Communist problem, Professor Hook's position on 
party membership—“ although this should not be 
an automatic ground for dismissal, it should 
constitute a presumption of unfitness” (p. 21)— 
seems indistinguishable from the AAUP position. 
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